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THE GREAT GOVERNING FAMILIES OF ENGLAND.—New Featcur’t.—A 
Jeature of some interest now appears in the Spectator, and will be continued, either 
weekly or at short intervals, giving an Account of the Great Governing Families of Englund 
in Relation to their Influence on Politizal Affairs. The introductory one of the Series 
was issued on July 11th, accompanied by a Map of Great Britain, showing, County by 
County, the great Landed Proprietors therein residing, or owning large blocks of 
territory, forming an Index, as it were, to the modern history of property and politics in 
the Island. The account of the Lowthers of Westmoreland appears To-day.—Ofice, 1 
Wellington street, Strand ; and by order of all Booksellers and News-agents in town and 
country. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


nell nse 
hg week has been filled with diplomatic rumours, circu- 

lated by demi-official journals. On Monday a bulletin 
told the world, on the authority of Za France, that notes of 
“analogous” tenor would be addressed to Russia by the 
Three Powers, and on that of the Memorial Diplomatique that 
the plan of a “‘collective and identical” reply had been 
adopted. On Tuesday it was affirmed that England hesitated 
to sign an “identical” note, and would send a despatch of 
her own. Ona Wednesday England was said to “ hesitate at a 
decisive step in a common course of action;” on Thursday, 
the despatch of separate notes was affirmed “ not to affect the 
union of idea, object, and action ;” and on Friday the replies 
were to be “identical in their conclusion, and to maintain 
the force of a moral understanding between the Powers.” 
In the beginning of the week the tone of Russia was said to 
be quite conciliatory, and in the end more firm than ever. 
The truth is that the inspired papers are very nearly at fault, 
the only facts ascertained being that three sharp notes will be 
addressed to St. Petersburg ; that all suggestions for arrange- 
ments as to ultimate action have been declined, and that 
Russia is arming fast. The “impression” abroad is more 
favourable, but without the smallest justification from the 
course of events. 





One document of very grave interest has appeared during 
the week. It is a letter from General Werder to Count 
Waldersee, commanding the Prussian corps d’armée in Posen, 
and directing him to carry out Article 9 of the secret con- 
vention signed with Russia on 8th February. This article, 
—Article 9—the text of which is quoted, arranges that :— 
‘* The necessity for the armea co-operation of the troops of his 
Majesty the King of Prussia with those of his Majesty the 
Emperor of All the Russias will arise when circumstances 
render necessary the withdrawal of the Imperial forces from 
the immediate neighbourhood of the kingdom of Prussia.”” The 
authenticity of this letter has been faintly denied in Berlin ; 
but the Times, in a very pointed way, re-affirms its accuracy, 
and if it exists it is terribly important. It implies that the 
King of Prussia really means, by invading Poland, to give the 
Emperor of the French the loug-desired opportunity of attack- 
ing him when deprived of all sympathy in Great Britain. 


The demonstration at Halifax in honour of the Prince of 
Wales turned out rather a failure. The Yorkshiremen wanted 
to see the Princess, and made immense preparations, but the 
Princess was indisposed, or thought so, and the Prince was 
compelled to go down alone. The people were very loyal, 
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but they were also disappointed, and as it rained incessantly 
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till flags looked bedraggled and bonnets were pulp, the 
heart seemed taken out of the thing. The Prince sat in the 
Piece Hall under a drowning rain with the most serene good 
temper, but the people, though they received him most 
warmly, and hunted him about with commendable perse- 
verance, were wet, and tired, and dispirited. Considerable 
annoyance has since been expressed that the Princess who, on 
Monday could not go to Halifax, could on Thursday journey 
to Ripon; but the feeling though natural is more than a 
little unfair. Princesses get sick like other wives, and may 
well be excused when they are so from encountering hours of 
loyal but wearisome admiration. It is one thing to receive an 
address from the good people of Ripon,—though it does read 
as if it had been written by Johnson and amended by Poct 
Close—and quite another to stand a fire of addresses, con- 
gratulations, serenades, anthems, and loyal shouts continued 
for two whole days. 


The New York Herald, true to its policy of exciting Eng- 
land against the North, in the interest of the South, affirms 
that the ‘‘draft” has been ordered in view of Northern re- 
lations with Great Britain, and that the fitting out of 
Confederate privateers is to be made acause of war. The 
statement is one of those inventions for which the Herald has 
always been notorious, the very same bulletin announcing that 
Mr. Seward has sent over a law officer to assist Mr. Adams in 
obtaining legal evidence against the builders of privateers. 
People do not call on their lawyers to help them in sending a 
challenge, and as a matter of fact relations between London 
and Washington are rather more friendly than usual. Indi- 
vidual Americans are very bitter, of course, and will be till 
victory soothes them, when they will begin to reason again. 
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A correspondent of the 7imes brings a new charge against 
the street musicians who are suffered by the police to infest 
our streets. He pays a pianist to teach his daughter, and the 
musicians watch his arrival, plant themselves before the 
house, and, with two clarionets and three violoncellos, render 
the lesson impossible. As the loss of a lesson is the loss of a 
guinea, the unhappy householder buys peace by a payment of 
half-a-crown to his tormentors, who depart, exulting in their 
acuteness. Another correspondent advises the sufferer to 
pump on the men with a garden engine, the class dreading 
clean water even more than they love extortion. We would 
suggest two courses less certain to create a street row. Let 
Paterfamilias give the half-crown to the policeman if he wants 
ease, or let him pay the men to perform for a week or two 
before the magistrate’s door if he wants vengeance. The 
victim will, on the next complaint, be ready enough to enforce 
the law. At present most magistrates seem to think these 
ruffians are charged with violent assaults, and let them off 
accordingly. 


The American news of the week is not of striking interest. 
General Meade has crossed the Potomac in pursuit of General 
Lee, who, however, has halted on the other side of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, and seems itelined to offer battle. Meade 
will scarcely, however, risk an engagement yet, as the best 
accounts represent his fgrce as needing rest, especially for the 
horses. In the West the Mississippi is clear, and General 
Grant threatens an invasion of Alabama; while Rosecranz 
drives Bragg out of the State, and the fleet attacks Mobile. 
No trustworthy accounts have been received from Charleston, 
the latest being only a rumour that Government has some 
intelligence which it declines to publish, and which is there- 
fore presumed to be unfavourable. Upon the whole, the impres- 
sion left by the news is decidedly favourable to the Federal side. 


The draft has not yet been carried out in New York, and 
the troops are still encamped in the streets; but there is no 
evidence whatever that the Federal Government intend to 
give way. On the contrary, the order is being carried out in 
New England, and a proclamation issued by Mr. Davis will 
give new energy to the Northern conscription. In it he calls 
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the whole male population of the South between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-five into the field. No exemptions are 
allowed, and all persons not reporting themselves at the 
depots are to be treated as deserters. It is somewhat remark- 
able that the journals which see such horrible tyranny in the 
Northern conscription, with its wide exemptions, see none in 
this, which brings a whole populetion into the field, and 
makes Mr. Davis, as Commander-in-Chief, absolute master 
of his whole people. Is it because they think the 
cause of the South so noble that its terrorist edicts 
are so readily condoned? The Richmond Enquirer also 
proposes to give Mr. Davis power to control the whole 
course of trade, and of appointing and dismissing all | 
officers; and this paper is his own organ. That military 
despotism which is so greatly feared for the North would 
seem to be much more certainly approaching in the South. 


The mail from Bombay of the 9th July brings an account 
of the capture of Nana Sahib, author of the massacre of Cawn- | 
pore. He had been skulking for four months in Rajpootana, 
and was hunted down by detectives sent from Bombay, and at 
last arrested at Ajmere. He was under the protection of the 
Rajah of Bikaneer, had opened relations with several of the 
smaller Princes, had several lakhs of rupees in his possession, 
and had gained over through agents a body of fugitive sepoys. 
The Deputy-Commissioner of Ajmere, Major A. G. Davidson, 
who arrested him, has not the slightest doubt of his prisoner's | 
identity, which is vouched for by the detectives, by a sergeant 
of the 14th Dragoons, who had seen Nana Sahib repeatedly, 
and by the correspondence between the marks on his person 
and those on a descriptive roll. He will be tried in Cawnpore, | 
and probably executed in front of the well into which he 
threw his victims, many of them still alive. 


——--—--— 
Speech and action seem in Prussia to have fairly parted com- | 


{all their comforts 


than Captain Burgess’s want of caution, would the loss of the 
Anglo-Saxon have been possible if it had been adopted ? 


J. Gulini Gyngell, ‘son of the Gyngell, the contemporary 
and friend of Richardson and Saunders,” considers himself 
aggrieved. He walks the high rope, and protests in the 
Times against the ‘‘ dictation’ which would put a stop to the 
public amusements of the poor. People going down a mine, he 
says, risk their lives, and if mines are necessary, steeple- 
chasing, fox-hunting, and horse-racing are not, and are all 
dangerous. Gyngell, the son of Gyngell, mistakes the ques- 
tion at issue. The Queen and all decent people are not 
exerting themselves to save his neck. Nobody objects to his 


‘' running as much risk as he likes, or dancing on the vane of 


Salisbury Cathedral in the dark, if he prefers that mode of 
execution. What they do object to is the collection of crowds 
to see him do it for hire, without any risk to themselves. It 
is the excitement of watching in safety human beings risking 
their lives which is demoralizing, and not the danger itself. 


Nor did the Queen’s letter condemn rope-dancing, as Mr. 


Gyngell appears to imagine, but only haman sacrifices. If 
he likes to dance at a height which leaves his neck a fair 
chance nobody will object, or for that matter go to see him. 





Dr. Livingstone has addressed a letter to the Medical Times 
accounting for the recent disasters of the Central African 
Mission. The Missionaries with the Bishop were settled upon 


| a plateau, which Dr. Livingstone and the survivors still think 


the healthiest spot. They, however, took charge of 200 
freed slaves, and the utter inattention of these poor people 
to the simplest laws of health soon made Magomero a 
pest-house. Then came the famine; the Missionaries shared 
with the slaves, were reduced to 
the same hard fare, and in many cases perished like 
them of fever. The Bishop brought on his fate by a 


any. The Press is silent, the people quiet, the army quite | generous imprudence, keeping himself wet for days while 
obedient, the King meets the Emperor of Austria at Gastein in travelling by his indifference to precautions. Dr. Livingstone 
conscious security, and yet the corporations continue sending | wonders that the whole party were not cut off, and strongly 
up the strongest addresses. The governing body of Stettin, | advises all travellers to attend as much to their health in 
for example, a most “Joyal” town, were recently prohibited | Africa as they would in England. In his own party, out of 
from addressing a memorial to the King. They at last/ a large number of Europeans, only two have died in four 
obtained permission, and sent in a protest which, in any other | years, and their deaths were caused by detention in very 














country in the world, would be followed by open defiance. 
‘It is in vain,” they say, “your Majesty’s Government | 
applies the art of subtle interpretation, which has been | 
powerful enough to make the Constitution no constitution, | 
to the Act regulating the authority of the municipal Boards. | 
To secure the right of petition, not even a Constitution was 


needed, much less the permission of His Majesty’s Govern- | - 


ment.” It is “not their intention, however, to fatigue his | 
Majesty by proving over and over again that and how the 

Constitution has been broken,”’ but “it is their duty to inform 

the King that they hold the same opinions with the Landtag; | 
that the administrative officials of Stettin have interdicted | 
their telling this to the King; and that, owing to this prohi- 
bition of some district officers, the Town Councillors of 
Stettin dare not pray his Majesty for anything save and 
except that they may be allowed to pray.” Alderman Beck- 
ford was timid compared to the Town Councillors of Stettin, 
but then Alderman Beckford would, under those circum- 
stances, have gone to prison rather than pay the taxes. 


The friends of the South in England have paid this fort- 
night upwards of 800,000/. for their hearty sympathy. They 
hold the Confederate Loan of three millions, and it has this | 
week touched 35 per cent. discount, and is now worth in 
the market about 2,250,000/., or a little less than three mil- | 
lions of greenbacks, which bear no interest. 


Mr. Raffles and his two Nautical Assessors have published | 
their report on the wreck of the Anglo-Saxon. It appears 
from the vivd voce evidence taken by them that the vessel was 
far from overcrowded, that all the requirements of the Board of 
Trade had been complied with, and that the disaster was 
caused by Captain Burgess, while in uncertainty as to his 
exact position, running the ship at considerable speed through 
a dense fog, in dangerous navigation, without proper attention 
to soundings. By the rules laid down by the owners he 
was bound under the cireumstances to lay to. There is no 
doubt but that this rule is disobeyed, and the risk successfully 
run, nine times out of ten, and that Captain Burgess was only | 
doing what might naturally be expected in the captain of a_ 
mail steamer, with several hundred impatient passengers. Mr. | 
Raffles “ alludes” delicately at the close of his report to the 
- “guggestion”’ of a fog signal on Cape Race. How long has_ 
that suggestion been before Government, and with even more. 


_ fraction per cent. 
honestly, and the necessary taxation, this rate must soon be 
reduced, but at the very worst, with no reduction, and all 


unwholesome localities. 


The Times publishes a long analysis of the Northern finan- 
cial position, intended to be very unfavourable. The total 
debt of the Union, according to Mr. Chase—for the old debt 
is now paid by the North, the South not accepting its share 
—was on July Ist, 1863, 1,097,274,365 dollars, or, say 
200,000,000/. sterling. Of this amount only 140,000,000/. 
bears interest, to the amount of about 8,000,000/. a year. 
That sum is far within the resources of the nation, being at 
the worst less than a third of the interest borne by Great Britain ; 
but next year will very considerably raise the amount. The 


_ probableexpenditure wasestimated in Congressat 195,000,000/., 


to meet which Mr. Chase calculates on 44,000,000/. from 
Customs and the war taxes. The remainder must be met 
either by issues of paper or by new loans, and the debt will by 


' Ist July, 1864, be at least 350,000,000/., of which, perhaps, 


300,000,0002. will bear interest at an average of five and a 
Supposing the North to accept the debt 


*« greenbacks ” turned into stock, seventeen millions a year is 
for twenty millions of well-off men no unendurable sum. If 
its weight forces the people to give up the costly organizations 
which they call State Governments, and which enfecble 
their whole political system, so much the better. 


Colonel White, Lord Lieutenant of Longford, will, it is 
said, be immediately raised to the Peerage by the title of 
Baron Annaly. The Premier has not been fortunate in his 
last creation, the seat vacated by Mr. Milnes having at 
once been filled by Mr. Waterhouse, a Yorkshire Tory. Sir 
Edward Head, who was to have represented the Liberals— 
their leaders, with their usual want of tact, selecting a man 
without local weight or very wide reputation—retired lest 
‘“‘he should divide the party.” Is “division” such torture 
that the Liberals think extinction preferable? What a har- 
monious place Pontefract must be! 


The rumours of the fall of Herat and the death of Dost 
Mohammed, the great Ameer of the Afghans, are at last con- 
firmed. Both statemeuts are correct, the Ameer dying almost 
immediately on the completion of his conquest. ‘The victory 
is now of little importance, as it is certain that the power 
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which he had so painfully built up will at once fall to pieces. 
There are half a dozen competitors for the sovereignty,—sons, 
viephews, and generals,—who are by this time at one another’s 
throats, and for the next few years life in Afghanistan will 
be worth rather less than it is now in Poland. The city 
seems to have fallen on or about 26th May. 


‘‘ Fifteen bishops, eight deans, fifteen archdeacons, a great 
number of beneficed clergy, peers, and members of Parliament,” 
have presented a memorial to the Archbishop praying him to 
use his influence to shut the theatres of London during Passion 
Week. His Grace promised to use his influence with the 
Lord Chamberlain, who will, we trust, stand firm. If people 
believe that one period of the year can be holier than another, or 
that abstinence from amusement is equivalent to good works, 
they are bound, of course, to abstain, and to induce all within 
their influence to do so likewise. But the minority who 
think differently have also a right to exercise their Christian 
liberty without being forcibly restrained by men of a different 
persuasion. There is no social or moral question involved, 
but simply one of religious manners. The memorialists are 
not even consistent, for they do not ask that all theatres shall 
be closed, but simply implore that that which is unobjection- 
able everywhere else shall be declared impious within the 
metropolis. 


The Maharanee Chunda Kour, mother of Runjeet Singh, | 


but not, we beg leave to inform the gentlemen who have 
published her biography, the wife of Runjeet Singh, died 
at Abingdon House, on Monday. She was a dancing- 
girl whom the old monarch when almost in his dotage 
favoured, and when Lord Hardinge acknowledged her child 
as Runjeet's she rose to a great position. She instigated the 
great invasion of India which shook the Sikh throne, and the 
great rebellion which overset it, and when in exile at 
Katmandoo was admitted by Lord Dalhousie to be the only 
being the British Government ought to fear. She was a 
really great woman in her own way, and would, we doubt 
not, like the Ranee of Jhansi, have led her own troops to 
battle and died at their head. She was buricd privately 
without ceremony, and two of her servants write to complain 
that she ought to have been burned, and her ashes thrown 
into the Ganges. The object of the complaint seems to be to 
excite a perfectly groundless prejudice against her son, who 
but a few months since undertook a wearisome voyage to see 
her. The sea of itself breaks a Hindoo’s caste—so that even 
if the Sikh heaven is open to females, the irreparable 
crime had already been committed. 


The Duke of Argyle, on Tuesday, made a remarkable 
speech to the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, 
then assembled at Kelso; it was, in fact, a lecture on the 
advantage of applying Mr. Darwin’s theory of selection to 
agriculture. That theory had been acted on in the breeding 
of stock till men like Mr. Bakewell might almost be said to 
have created new varieties of cattle, and it might be applied 
with equal advantage to crops. The Duke did not quite 
see his way to doing much with wheat, “it being 
very difficult to observe much difference between the 
wheat grown by the Pharaohs and that now grown 
with so much success in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Kelso ;”” but grasses might be improved to almost any ex- 





The great Egmont case has arrived at an apparently equit- 
able, though scarcely logical conclusion. Numbers of wit- 
nesses were called to prove the degraded and besotted habits of 
the late Earl under his assumed name of Lovell, and his abso- 
lute abandonment of all business matters to Sir Edward 
Tierney for years before his death; the object of the plaintiff, 
on the other hand, being to show that, though occasionally 
intoxicated and eccentric in his habits, he was perfectly 
acquainted with the increased and rapidly increasing value of 
the estates when he devised them to Sir Edward Tierney. 
After several days’ trial a compromise was agreed upon, by 
which the representatives of Sir Edward give up the estates— 
it being thereby admitted that the late Earl was either in- 
capable of making a will or ignorant of the value of his estates 
—and receive the sum of 125,000/. in consideration of the 
improvements and money laid out by Sir Edward. 





Sir G. Bowyer and his friends had far better have met Mr. 
Newdegate’s blundering attack on the right of the Brompton 
Oratorians to a private burial-ground in silence. Their noisy 
exultation over the defeat of a groundless and comparatively 
unimportant charge has drawn upon them the exposure of a 
few facts which place their model institution in a very 
different light from that which they laboured to throw upon 
it in the House of Commons. A Mr. Harrison, attracted by 
the controversy, writes to the Zimes an account of Ais experi- 
ence of Oratorian honesty and fairness. His son, a youth of 
18, Captain of Westminster School, and just about to proceed 
to college, was introduced, for the first time in his life, to a 
'Roman Catholic priest at the Oratory at one o’clock one 
afternoon. At nine o’clock the same evening, with the 
| knowledge and consent of the ‘‘ Father Superior,”’ Mr. Faber, 
| he was baptized ; the haste, which in any case would have been 
| open to the gravest suspicion, being openly designed to preclude 
‘all chance of parental interposition. Since then the Oratorians 
| have constantly supported their captive in open defiance of 
his father, actually supplying him with money in order to 
| visit the Oratory when removed to a distance by his father in 
| the hope of breaking off the connection. At present the boy 
lis still in the Oratory, having become a Postulant, notwith- 
standing the strongest remonstrances addressed by his father 
‘to Mr. Faber. We are much obliged to Sir George Bowyer 
| for his instramentality in unveiling such a story as this. It 
| is well that people should possess a clear understanding of the 
| Brompton code of ethics. We tolerate propagandism in 
England, but not kidnapping. 


The Emperor of Russia has by decree granted the peasants 
on Crown estates their land rent free. This is in addition to 
the freedom already conceded, and indicates pretty clearly the 
line which the Government wish to take, and by which they 
could at any moment rouse the mass of the population into a 
wild enthusiasm. 


The Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia have met 
at Gastein, and it is understood that measures will be imme- 
diately adopted for a re-organization of the Confederation. 
The Emperor has issued an invitation to all German Princes 
and the senates of all free towns to meet at Frankfort on the 
16th inst., and discuss some plan which he apparently is to 
propose. Newspaper reporters will be admitted, and the plan, 































































tent. His Grace is, we think, a little timid in maintaining | therefore, is expected to be a popular ove. The advice of Duke 
his own theory, the result of experiment suggesting, though | Ernst is already producing its fruits, and there is something 
it does not quite prove, that wheat can be improved by selec- | in the scheme adopted for conference strangely unlike the 
tion to almost any extent. The difficulty in the way of a| usual Hapsburg policy. There is an idea prevalent in 
complete chavge in the average produce of our fields is not |Germany, and that among classes who do not approve the 
the failure of the principle, but the immense amount of room | change, that a broad scheme of mediatization is absolutely 
the improved kinds seem to require. /unavoidable. ‘The real question is, whether Austria and 
: ——_————_ | Prussia will consent to use force to back the decisions of the 
An accident, more fatal in its results than the recent one | meeting. 
on the Brighton line, if not on so extensive a scale, took place | ‘ ee eee 
on Monday evening upon the Lynn and Hunstanton branch| ‘“ L. P.”’ sends to the Zimes an account of the “ mothers’ 
line, worked by the Great Eastern Company. A train full of | kitchens” set up during the distress in Blackburn last winter. 
excursionists returning from Hunstanton, a newly founded | These are, in fact, restaurants opened in cottages to give 
watering-place, to Lynn, encountered a bullock which had | dinners to mothers with children under two years of age. 
strayed on the line. The engine and first three carriages |The dinners, of meat, bread, and vegetables, were cooked in 
strangely escaped ; the fourth (first-class) was thrown off the | cottages lent for the purpose, and from twenty to fifty sat 
line without serious injury to the occupants; but in the fifth down to each. The nursing mothers attended in crowds, 
and sixth (third-class) carriages, six persons were killed, and | were cheerful, orderly, and grateful, and benefitted almost as 
twenty or thirty hurt. It is suid that the fences are insuffi- | much by the association with other mothers as by the we!- 
cient, that cattle have been frequently seen on the line, and|come food. In this way 37,245 dinners were given for 
that a bullock had been passed by a previous train near the | 420/. 15s. 11d., or an average cost of 23d. a dinner. All ser- 
spot of the accident but a quarter of an hour before; but, vice, except the cooking, was gratuitous, and the writes trusts 
on the other hand, it is maintained that the animal may have | to open up these kitchens again during the coming terrible 
entered through a gate carelessly left open. The inquest on | Winter. A more benevolent plan it would be hard to devise, 
the bodies is still going on. ‘or one apparently better executed. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—— 
OUR INDIAN DANGER. 

HE capture of Nana Sahib comes opportunely to arrest, if 
only for a moment, the noisy chorus of exultation with 
which the British public has welcomed the external successes 
of our Indian rule. It is a most ominous incident. The 
increased demand for a noxious drug, the failure of the native 
manufacture of salt in the face of British competition, the 
high price obtained for Indian cotton, and the financial 
courage derived from the presence of an army of seventy 
thousand whites, have swelled the Indian revenue until, for 
the first time since the days of Lord Wiiliam Bentinck, the 
accounts present a surplus. 
succeeded at vast expense in constructing in twelve years 
2,200 miles of railway, being at the rate of less than 200 


miles a year, and in a few months Calcutta will be within | 


two days’ journey of Agra, four of Bombay, and one of the 
rich districts of the great Eastern Delta. The native army 
has been rebuilt, and the Government finds itself in a position 
to spare forces practically without limit for the occupation of 
Ceylon, the defence of New Zealand, a war in Japan, and a 
process which Mr. Layard will not permit us to describe 
as the conquest of China. The power of the Empire 
seems to be at its height, and Englishmen, always too 
apt to connect power and stability, are luxuriating in prose 
lyrics of triumph and newspaper hymns of social and political 
praise. 
Nana,” the adopted son of the Peishwah, who in 1857 ordered 
the massacre of Cawnpore, has been arrested, and the news is 
received as the culminating item of triumph. 
of all natives since Hyder Ali did most for the extirpation 
of British power has been arrested, they think, when that 
power is at its height, and will be executed amidst the 
visible failure of all his intrigues and crimes. We cannot 
thus read the intelligence of the capture. To us it secms 
like a warning, a flash of light exposing once more those feet 


of clay on which the magnificent idol must for generativns | 


rest. Nana Sahib was captured by Bombay officers, aided by 


Bombay spies, in the capital of Ajmere. In other words, the | 
most implacable foe whom the British have ever known, | 
whose cruelty revolted even Mohammedans, and whose name is | 


never pronounced by Anglo-Indians without a shudder of 
loathing and hate, has traversed the breadth of Northern 
India without a whisper revealing his existence to 
the omnipresent British authority. 
tion of the system of caste, the maintenance of a long 
continued disguise, difficult anywhere, is in India espe- 
cially hard. No native can obtain food, or water, or 
lodging, without a rigorous cross-examination from other 
natives as to his caste, and his birth, and his rank, and his 
family, and his last abode, and his usual dwelling, his right 
to the thread if a Brahmin, his right to his name if a man of 


any other grade in the great social hierarchy. Yet this man | 


passed through Nepaul, governed by a Hindoo Knight of the 


Bath, with lakhs of rupees which, then at all events, were not | 


in bills of exchange, through the whole breadth of Oude, 
through part of Rohilcund, through the territories of our 
excellent ally of Gwalior, and through a large section of 


Rajpootana, all on foof, entered into relations with several | 


native states, organized a kind of conspiracy more or less 
dangerous, and gathered a force of escaped sepoys with 
which to commence a new rising, and all without a whisper 
reaching the ears of the Government, or any of its almost 
ubiquitous agents. Even setting aside the story of a trium- 
phal procession through Bikaneer, not as in_ itself 
improbable, but as the very circumstance a_ native 
would be sure to invent, the arrival of the terrible foe 
of the British must have been known to hundreds, and 
specially to natives of the first rank. Yet, with an immense 
reward offered for his capture, his presence was never re- 
vealed, and he was tracked down at last by spies sent months 
before by the active Commissioner of Bombay police to mark 
his route. He was as safe throughout Northern India as the 
man who had shot a landlord would be in a Connaught vil- 
lage, and for precisely the same reason—the people forgive 
his crimes in hatred of the class upon whom those crimes 
were perpetrated. It was the same in the mutinies. Tan- 
tia Topee raised new armies as he fled along the very route 
Nana Sahib must have traversed, and throughout the cam- 
paign in Behar money alone brought British officers some 
_ scanty information, The races who fill this region, Oude 

men, Pathans, Mahrattas, and Rajpoots, in spite of the con- 


The Indian Government has | 


Just at this moment they are informed that “the | 


The man who. 


Owing to the opera- | 


viction forced on their minds by the mutinies, of the lessons | 


| of a history now covering four generations, and of the change 
of tone in the Government towards their noblesse, are still 
unreconciled to the British dominion, still unable to believe 
| that any army however brave can have a certainty of victory 
in the face of their own overwhelming numbers. The project 
attributed to the Nana will seem to most Englishmen a deli- 
rious dream; but he understands his countrymen. He knows 
that all over that vast continent, among the Sikhs of the 
North, and Rajpoots of the middle, and Mussulmans of 
the South, in the existing Mahratta States of the North-West, 
and the extinct Mahratta sovereignties of the centre, every- 
where except in Bengal, which English members so much 
despise, there are boundless elements of disorder. Any leader 
who won a skirmish would in a month have entire tribes at 
his disposal—men whose only profession is arms, whose single 
desire is plunder, who know perfectly that once dispersed the 
British Government can neither trace nor punish them. No 
searching will find a grain in a cesspool, and India is a sentina 
gentium. Of all probable leaders in India, perhaps, the Nana 
was the most formidable. He was, it is true, neither soldier 
nor statesman, never fought a real battle, never succeeded, as 
the Rohileund leader did, in setting up even the semblance 
of an orderly native régime. His claims of birth, though 
considerable—no native recognizing the difference between a 
son of the loins and a son by adoption—would influence only 
Mahrattas, and it was not to Mahrattas that he could at first 
appeal. But he had the one qualification which in the East 
overpowers every other—he could not betray his allies. No 
compromise of any sort, no transaction however advantageous, 
no terms however favourable, could be offered by him to 
Englishmen. His doom under all cireumstances, save the 
extirpation of the British, was an absolute certainty, and, 
therefore, he was the fitting nucleus round which every 
native who dreaded his comrade but hated the British 
Government could most fearlessly group. Only those who 
know India well know how short our reign would be—except 
in Bengal—did the varied elements of hostility only for one 
year know how to trust each other. 

The seizure of the Nana, of course, removes the immediate 
danger, but it does not remove or even seriously diminish its 
original cause. A rebellion organized in Ajmere would not, 
| of course, under any circumstances be excessively formidable. 
[t is only when they hear of a Sikh revolt, or that the green 
| standard has been raised in Hydrabad, that Anglo-Indians 
| will admit the empire to be in serious strait. Against any 
|other movement there are seventy thousand troops and 
| illimitable supplies of brave and well-disciplined irregulars, 
}and a local insurrection in India is scarcely heid more 

formidable than a riot is in Great Britain. But the continued 

, and rankling hostility of the great fighting class, that bitter 
dislike of a population of thirty-one millions upon which men 
| like Nana Sahib rely, is still the weakness of our rule, one 
not to be overcome by any mileage of iron bars on any 

| number of wooden sleepers, not diminished by any increase 

|in a revenue mainly drawn from the conciliated districts. 

| Material progress secured by foreign capital, and worked out 

by legions of strangers, is not the only requisite for the good 

' government of a vast and an alien population, though it is 
for the hour the one to which we seem exclusively devoted. 

We hear a great deal of new roads for native trade, 
but very little of new careers for native ambition ; 
much of retrenchment, but nothing of lighter taxation ; 
often of new plantations, seldom of juster courts; always 
of new experimental farms, never of that legislation which 
will induce the Asiatic to believe that the white man 
can comprehend.his needs. To him we are still what 
the Nana calls us, ‘‘a yellow faced, narrow-minded people.” 
The Rajpoot understands very well that we ride, as he 
says, on ‘chariots of fire,” send messages by a “lightning 
mail,” and paint pictures by stealing sunbeams, and he loves 
us for it—as the man of the middle ages loved the philosopher 
whom he deemed a wizard. The pictures do not recompense 
him for the refusal of laws against larceny, or the telegraph 
for the legal permission to his wife to dishonour his name, or 
the railway for the fact that if the descendant of a hundred 
generations of soldiers raises a regiment for the Queen’s ser- 
vice he cannot in that regiment hold even an ensigu’s com- 
mission. Men with a history crave other things than increased 
commerce and means of enjoyment—justice as well as free 
trade, honour as well as comfort, careers as well as rapid 
locomotion. We have done much for India, but we must 
begin and complete tasks ten times as difficult as its conquest 
before our rule will be safe, or Englishmen entitled to indulge 
in the boasts with which the daily press strives to deserve the 
inevitable reverses of fate. 
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TUE “CHURCH INSTITUTION.” 

{[E dezen or two of individuals who assume to be the 
lay representatives of the Church are making a grievous 
blunder. While the educated class throughout England are 
protesting against clerical tests, and 4,000 clergymen have 
signed a petition for the loosening of liturgical bonds, they 
are endeavouring to apply a new test more scvere than any 
yet adopted to a class hitherto exempt from any but the most 
elastic of formulas. There is an association in London which 
calls itself the ‘* Church Institution,” and which numbers 
among its executive Committee men like Lord Lyttelton, 
the Earl Nelson, Lord Robert Cecil, Mr. Cubitt, and Mr. 
Beresford Hope. Hitherto its action has been wisely con- 
fined to resistance to the abolition of Church-rates, and the 
promulgation of that large but harmless body of political 
divinity known in most English archdeaconries by the title 
of ‘‘sound Church princjples.” The sue s of the past 


noes 


Ccesse 


session, however, have inspired it with a higher ambition, | 


and a kind of informal manifesto, published on Tuesday, 
announces its desire to become to the Church what the 


Liberation Society is to Dissent. It asks for stronger 
support, for stricter organization, and, above all, for 
more revenue. England and Wales are to be covered 


by the activity of its recognized agents. Already it 
has its machinery in movement in 394 of the 710 
deaneries and subdeaneries into which, as people with eccle- 
siastical tastes are aware, England and Wales are divided; 
a machinery wisely, if inconsistently, based on the Jaco- 
bin plan of societies affiliated to the mother society in 
London. The Bishops are ‘almost all” friendly, the 
Archbishops may be relied on, and there are thirty-four 
independent associations which the mother society, with a 
mild regret for their ‘‘independence,” nevertheless strongly 
approves. Still the organization, though elaborate, cannot be 
considered complete. ‘Some rural deaneries are so large and 
populous as to require some subdivided mode of action ”’—say, 
for example, that of a chopped eel—‘“ in order more fully to 
develop their energies ;”’ there is a deficiency of revenue; the 
Liberation Society which the Institution is at once to oppose 
and to imitate—the children of wrath being wiser in their 
generation than the children of light—-has more than thrice 
its income, and though Luther did not, perhaps, institute that 
comparison when denouncing Leo X., still, in this century,— 
why, you know, institutions, however admirable, still want 
funds. The association, therefore, advises a parochial orga- 
nization, —“‘the ruridecanal association remaining the prin- 


cipal body of the deanery,”—to be devoted to the raising of 


money “ for the use of the central body.” The ‘ Council,” 
who are not named, ‘“‘have authorized the Executive Com- 
mittee,” who are named, and are bitter ecclesiastical 
Tories, ‘‘ to ask for increased funds with which to support the 
friends of Church-rates, and of the rights and privileges of the 
Church, with something more than advice when needed.” 
Money, however, is not the main object of the appeal. There 
is a higher and more ‘‘ solemn ”’ end—one which, as the Com- 
mittee admit, is much more “ delicate,” and one which they 
have obviously much more close at heart, and that is electoral 
votes. The Liberation Society seeks for votes; ‘‘ are Church- 
men to be supine in this particular?” No; the ‘ Charch Insti- 
tution suggests to all Churchmen that, acting simply as 
Christian men in the performance of a solemn duty, and not 
allowing party feeling to intrude, they should lose no time in 


organizing the means of bringing Church influence to bear in | 


a legitimate manner on the choice of their representatives, 
not forgetting a due and preper attention to the registry.” 

That last touch, in which the Committee begins in the style 
of an Archbishop and ends in the tone of an electioneering 
attorney, is delicious; but we must not lose ourselves in 
admiration. We venture to predict that the Church Instit u- 
tion under its more extended programme will be a most 
efficient counterpoise to the Liberation Society. It will work 
nearly as much injury to the Church as the Liberation 


ration when the Church was so popular or so safe from any 
external attack. In 1831 the whole institution was in serious 
danger, the Bishops were hooted, the people muttered audibly 
of “‘ black slugs,” the educated class debated plans for dimi- 
nishing the “intolerable pretensions of the black-coated 
caste.” From the passage of the bill, however, a strong re- 
action set in, and aided by a sudden awakening within the 
Establishment itself, a new sense of earthly as well as spiritual 
responsibility, a novel conviction that civilization is only next 
in a clergyman’s duty to the saving of souls, it has carried the 
Church to a height of influence which Bishops in 1831 would 
have believed impossible. The lowest class have ceased to 
insult, the highest to talk of sweeping reform, the noncon- 
formists to plead the religious oppression involved in the 
payment of tithes. Above all, the educated class, who direct 
the million of voters who in the long run govern England, 
have been’ won over to cordial support. The Church of 
England plants in every parish a gentleman whose objects are 
higher than those of the squirearchy, while he is relieved from 
the sordid temptations which so often crush both the hearts, 
the morale, and the intelligence of those whose very souls 
are filled by the sense of their daily need. Alone among eccle- 
siastical organizations it has known how to keep men up to 
the Christian standard of life without, as in Catholic countries, 
intruding a priest into every family; or, as among Dissenters, 
leaving the purse-bearers torule the teachers; or, as in Scotland, 
subjecting a whole people to the yoke of an irresistible caste. 


| Alone among churches it has found means to maintain a strong 


and visible vitality without that unendurable tyranny, that 
compound of coterie influence and personal espionage which, 
in some divisions of Christendom, is dignified by the title of 
‘‘ discipline.” The educated have recognized these facts at last, 
and were the gates of the Church but enlarged to some due 
proportion with its internal dimensions, assault from without 
would, for this century at least, be hopeless. 

It is in this state of affairs that a clique, rich in earnestness 
and gold as they are poor in wisdom and tolerance, propose 
to besmirch the Church with the dust of the political arena, to 
make Church principles a hustings pledge, to be swallowed 
like the ballot, or the Galway contract, or the “local interests 
of the borough,” whole. Instead of leaving the Church to 
maintain its highest title to respect, the national character of 
its aim and organization, they propose to make of its claim an 
ordinary party cry. The organization they suggest is a sys- 
tem of electioneering which, if carried out, will in every 
parish change whole classes of earnest friends into unwilling 
foes of the Church. The control of its action must fall into 
the hands of the clergy, and it will be worked, not to secure 
the safety of the Church, but the victory of certain favourite 
opinions within the Church. Dr. Stanley will be proscribed 
much more earnestly than Mr. Miall. The Tories alone will 
swallow the pledge of absolute resistance to every form of 
ecclesiastical innovation, which is the real creed of the Church 
Institution, and the Establishment, which now is assailed 
ouly by a few men of extreme ideas and little influence, will 
drive all who desire religious reform, all who are anxious 
for civil progress, and all who are impatient of clerical dic- 
tation, into the ranks of her involuntary but dangerous foes. 
The moment “ Church principles” are made a party cry, the 
man who rejects it, and yet is elected, becomes a political 


foe of the Church. Liberals who are also Churchmen, 
but who will not, while resisting tests for the clergy 
impose them upon laymen, will be compelled for the 


sake of political progress to rely more and more upon men 
who, agrecing with them on civil subjects, reject their reli- 


| gious conclusions ; and Nonconformists will obtain throughout 


Society has worked to Dissent, or, in other words, rather | 


more mischief in one year than external force could effect 
inacentury. It is owing to that egregious body, with its 
menaces and contempt for public opinion, that the Church- 
rate question is still left to keep alive the English middle- 
class passion for ecclesiastical bickering. It will be owing 
to the Church Institution and similar “organizations” if 
the great reaction in favour of the Establishment, which 


for the past thirty years has marked the course of public | 


opinion, is checked before it has replaced the Church 
upon the broad and permanent basis of National sympathy 
and adhesion. There has not been a period within this gene- 


Englund what they already possess in some boroughs—the 
effective balance of power. After Laud the Puritans ; and 
the greatest disaster the Church could suffer would be an 
open victory gained on the hustings over any one of the 
great political parties. The Established Church survived 
Cromwell, but it has yet to be proved that even its strong 
vitality could endure the formation of an English parti prétre, 
T" E slavery of the French press is costing many English- 

men much money. Little paragraphs which, if they 
were not supposed to be official, or “‘ inspired,” or “‘officious,” 
or “ directed,” or ‘‘ connected’ with some body or something, 
would never be noticed outside Parisian cafés, are telegraphed 
over Europe, and exchanges rise and fall because some third- 
rate writer, once employed as an Imperial funnel, has turned 


a sentence rather more carelessly than his wont. Every day 
this week the bulletins have reproduced some silly, or clever, 
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or officially pompous canard, and as during every pause in 
events the instinct of men is conservative, the general effect 
has been to produce a belief that war is much less probable 
than it was only seven days since. It certainly would be 
were there the smallest ground for all the stories floating 
about. One day it is La France which reports that the Court 
of St. Petersburg, alarmed at the Austrian attitude and 
indisposed to resist a power which she had hoped would betray 
its allies, has adopted a tone of friendly conciliation. Next 
day it is the Zndependance Belge which reports that the 
Emperor seems more cheerful, which is, of course, an omen of 
peace, the journal not recognizing the idea that an Emperor 
may have a digestion. Then the Opinion announces that 
Prince Napoleon is to visit his cousin, and as the Prince, 
like the man in the Dutch toy house, only shows him- 
self in bad weather, keen speculators look out for 
a fall. On Tuesday some English paper translates from 
the Kreuz Zeitung some vague sentences about Prussia wanting 
allies more trustworthy than St. Petersburg, and affairs are 
held to look bright ; for if Prussia is shaky, so also must be 
the Czar. Twenty-four hours after the same journal re- 
publishes (this time from the official Prussian paper) a para- 
graph stating that Prussia ‘‘when she draws the sword will 
administer very deep cuts,” and faces again look gloomy. A 
“‘cut”? from a Prussian sword is a ‘‘ menace of serious 
gravity.” Then there are all manner of rumours about the 
progress of asomewhat tardy diplomacy. To-day there is to 
be an identical note despatched to St. Petersburg, and 
to-morrow these notes are only identical in spirit; on 
Tuesday La France thinks everything is settled, on Wednes- 
day Austria raises a hitch, on Thursday somebody goes to 
settle matters at Constantinople, and on Friday Albion is for 
the millionth time “ perfidious.” To judge by the avidity 
with which all these stories are swallowed one would think 


that most Englishmen held State policy to be mere matter of 


whim, really believed, as gobemouches say, that the world is 
governed by petty intrigue, and fancied that the attitude of 


a great State on a question like peace or war could change | 


with every breath. 

Taken as a whole, and without pausing to distinguish 
between various shades of absurdity, these reports may be 
cme unworthy of amoment’s attention. The action of 

urope will be based, if not upon reason—which might ensure 

ace—at least upon reasons which will prevent mere whims 

m carrying it away into war. Even Napoleon, the only 
sovereign whose will can absolutely control the great issue, 
suffers that will to be guided by influences on the value and 
weight of which many of his subjects can decide as accurately 
as himself. Even the Czar will act upon considerations which 
will involve the situation of his empire and the tone of his 
people rather than his own impulse, and no British Minister, 

owever popular, moves without calculating carefully how far 
he can reckon upon the support of public opinion. Amid the 
medley of rumours, assertions, denials, paragraphs, bulletins, 
and translations, the few well understood facts appear to 
be something like these. The three intervening Powers 
are just as much and as little in thorough accord 
as they were a week ago, that is, they are all decided 
upon the next step, but not upon the next after that. 
The next step is to answer Prince Gortschakoff in three 
sharply remonstrating notes. An effort was made by France 


to pledge her allies more deeply by a proposal to change these 


notes into one “identical” note, that is, into an ultimatum. 
That proposal was declined, and so have been several over- 
tures, all basedupon the contingency that Russia may persist 
in refusal. No “ eventualities” whatever would seem to 
have been provided for, and the Court of St. Petersburg is 
left to obey the dictates of policy without menaces which 
could only serve still further to rouse its pride. At the same 
time it would seem also clear that Russia is arming with as 
loud a fanfare as her organs can make, and that France is 
arming as fast as is consistent with the carefully maintained 
absence of public excitement. 

Those are, we suspect, the facts, and as to the forces which 
produce the facts, and are therefore ten times more important, 
they remain precisely as they were a week since. It is still, 
as it was then, the interest of Russia, unless menaced by 
combined Europe, to resist rather than yield. War, if strictly 
defensive, will be slow to injure her, while it will enable her 
Government to overcome the dangers produced by the eman- 
cipation decree, to refill the ranks of the army in spite of the 
altered system of conscription, and to drown constitutional 
discussion in patriotic and angry cries. If the defence were 
successful, Poland would be finally absorbed in the Empire, 
and if the attack were successful, the Czars would only be 


‘compelled to surrender the very provinces which they are now 
_asked to set free. The reasons are all in favour of resistance, 
, and as the popular instinct—always powerful in Russia when 
| strong enough to penetrate into barracks—tends in the same 
direction, the strong probability is that Russia will answer 
| the new notes as she answered the old, by a courteous and 
polished defiance. More than a strong probability it would 
be difficult even for the Emperor of the French on such a point 
to attain. On the other hand, it is still, as it was a week 
| sinee, excessively difficult for the Emperor, in the event of 
that courteous defiance, to avoid going to war. Large sections 
among his subjects are sincerely anxious to do or suffer 
something which shall tend to liberate Poland; other large 
sections desire a European war ; all expect that he, the earthly 
Providence, shall protect France from enduring a diplomatic 
Waterloo. His throne, if buttressed by bayonets, is still based 
upon these men’s opinion, and it is nearly impossible for him, 
even if so inclined, to thrust it firmly aside. There is not the 
smallest new evidence in all the new stories that he is so 
inclined, and the primd facie probability is, as it was a week 
since, altogether the other way. There cannot be a doubt that 
Napoleon, though reputed a selfish man, cares as heartily for 
his dynasty as for himself, or that success in a war for Poland 
would tend to make that dynasty safe. There cannot be a 
doubt that he is personally favourable to Poland, that he 
‘remembers his election with a feeling of kindliness towards 
those who so deeply gratified his pride, or that, if the matter 
‘depended on his bare fiat, the days of Russian supremacy in 
Warsaw would be speedily numbered. Consequently, all the 
forces which move that strange intelligence, his deference for 
opinion, his personal history, his long-conceived sentiment for 
nationalities, tend, as they have done for weeks, to induce 
| him to risk the contingencies of a general war rather than to 
incur the ridicule which in France attaches to political 
failure. He ‘‘has tried to write the pear off the tree,” is 
not the kind of remark which Napoleons ever voluntarily 
incur. 

One thing only is new in the week, and that is the increase 
of fear lest the danger which Lord Castlereagh foresaw should 
be really at hand. Day by day it becomes more evident that 
the Russians, in despair of conciliating the Poles, have 
resolved to remove them. ‘The peasants are almost ignorant 
‘of their history, and too wrapped up in selfish cares to regard 

aught beyond the land which makes them comfortable in this 
world and the creed which is to avert discomfort in the next. 
| Both these the Russian Government can concede, and the 
Poles of a higher strain, though counted in hundreds of 
thousands, are still a limited number. If, by a steady per- 
sistence in slaughter, deportation, and exile Russia can rid 
Poland of these, Poland may, as Lord Castlereagh feared, 
become for political purposes Russian. In other words, 
' Russia, besides a triumph which will restore the prestige lost 
in the Crimean war, will have gained some ten millions of 
obedient subjects, and fifty thousand square miles of soil. 
At present her Polish provinces are but a source of weakness ; 
—that they should become a means of strength is a prospect 
which the West will regard with almost as much alarm as a 
great Continental war. 


M. DE LESSEPS’ TRIUMPH. 
\ DE LESSEPS has wrung from the Porte permission 
a¥ie to spend ten millions in trying to complete the more 
difficult half of an impracticable plan. That is the total 
result of the recent struggle at Constantinople, which has 
filled France with delight, and induced English journalists, 
_who for eight years have done their duty in exposing the 
fallacies of the brilliant projector, to accept the Suez Canal as 
_if it were an already accomplished fact. M. de Lesseps, as 
we have so often explained, had from the first two objects, 
‘one dear to him as projector, the other as political intrigant— 
to cleave the Isthmus, and so turn the current of the great 
Asiatic trade on which, as he thinks, the wealth of England 
depends, into the Mediterranean, or failing that, to turn Egypt 
by means of working colonies into a dependency of France. 
Once invested with sovereign rights over any section of the 
soil, the Company, on the slightest infraction of their enormous 
| privileges, might have summoned France to their aid; or, secure 
in their forts, in the command of thousands of drilled artisans, 
and in means sufficient to corrupt every local official, might have 
directed with ease a domestic revolution. This part of the 
| plan it was indispensable for a British Ministry to resist, and 
_ accepting the easiest though also the clumsiest course, they 
_inveighed against the whole project. Lord Palmerston turned 
| engineer for the nonce, as he has occasionally turned schoolmaster 
| and theologian, and with about equal success. The doubts of the 
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Porte, which in the decay of its power often confounds its 
suspicions with its pride, were carefully fostered, and at last 
the Sultan struck hard at both sections of the scheme. 
Forced labour must cease, which was a prohibition of the 
canal, and the lands must be surrendered, which was a veto 
on French sovereignty. The suzerainty of the Porte, and 
therefore the Sultan’s rights, were beyond all question, and 
the project seemed to have collapsed; but all France was 
fiercely excited. M. de Lesseps presented a thundering report, 
in which he inveighed against British perfidy, and maintained 
the independence of the Pasha; an Imperial Prince declared 
at Alexandria that the canal must and should be carried on | 
whatever the opposition offered by his cousin’s ally; the | 
French embassy at Constantinople assumed a tone not to be 
easily distinguished from menace ; the Anglo-French alliance | 
was understood to be in danger, and British Ministry and | 
Sultan alike agreed to a sensible but utterly unprincipled | 
compromise. The Egyptians were offered up on the altar of | 
‘‘ civilization.’”?” The French agreed to surrender the Jand | 
rights which so visibly violated the “independence” of | 
the Sultan, and England agreed to allow the Egyptians | 
to be slowly killed off on the works. The canal is to) 
proceed, and 20,000 Egyptian fellahs are to be torn | 
month by month from their homes, sent a month's | 


five times the saving. As to sailing ships, the Dutch report 
is as conclusive now as it was before Mr. Hawkshaw reported 
or Sir Henry Bulwer gave way. Skippers will lose more 
time and expend more money in beating up the dangerous 
gulf which we call the Red Sea than in sailing round the 
Cape. 

French critics set down opposition simply to English 
jealousy, and on one point they have reason. No Ministry 
which intended England to keep her hold on India would 
allow France or any great power to possess itself of Egypt. 
The expense of garrisoning India under such circumstances 
would render it worthless as a dependency, if only because 
a European master of Egypt could always be master in 
Mecca. But that danger once averted, in fact as 
well as in diplomatic reports, the canal is either no 
menace or a political advantage to Great Britain. If it 
fails, as most observers believe, the project has no con- 
sequences except the loss to France of some ‘ten millions 
of money and energy which by this time might have made 
Paris a port, and to Egypt of a few score thousands of lives. 
If it succeed to the full the British Government will have a 
permanent right of way through the Isthmus, and be enabled 
at once to remodel its entire system of transport. Soldiers of 
all commodities can bear the highest freight, and we can con- 


journey under the whip, to toil for another month in| ceive no change which would tend more directly to solidify 
dredging the pestiferous marshes of the Delta, and then be our empire in Asia than the power of despatching troops by 


dismissed to expend a third month, their poor trifle of wages, | steam to Bombay in thirty days. 


Had such a power existed 


and what little strength the marsh air has left to half-fed| in 1857 half the disasters of the mutinies might have been 


Arabs, in forcing their way through the officials back to the | averted. 
The principle of the slave | but till France gains the dominion of the sea she cannot 


little ones starving at home. 


The same power belongs, it is true, to France ; 


trade is to be applied throughout the valley of the Nile, till| thread the Straits of Bab el Mandeb without British 


in five years it may cover the whole adult male population, | permission. 


If one end of the pipe is commanded by 


and every Egyptian fellah will pass months of his life in| those who built Port Said, the other can be squeezed tight 
virtual slavery, in order that the march of civilization may | by those who can lie in security under the protection of Aden. 
not be stayed, or France encounter in the face of the world a| Socotra is ours, though geographers have almost forgotten the 
diplomatic check. The triumph over European ideas is as | fact, and the Admiralty neglects an island which might be to 


great as the shock inflicted on British prestige, and we can 
hardly wonder that successes so great and so defiant of prin- 
ciple should have stunned Englishmen into a conviction that 

the canal for which justice, international law, and a European | 
alliance, have all been endangered, could not be successfully 

resisted by the mere forces of nature. They have forgotten that 

diplomacy, all-powerful as it seems, does not alter sea levels, 

that the Sultan may yield without thereby inducing the Red 

Sea to make concessions, that silt retains the persistency the 

eredit of which Sir Henry Bulwer has lost. 

The mistake is not unnatural, for the projectors have at 
last, after years of search, found a great English engineer to 
give to their scheme a very cautious approval. Said Pasha, 
dismayed by incessant calls for more aid, while in England 


| 


Aden what Alderney is to Cherbourg,—and stations inside 
the Red Sea are not worth the cost of their keep. The 
French argument, moreover, which once frightened English 
statesmen, cuts two ways. If the Mediterranean is brought 
close to India, India is also brought close to the 
Mediterranean, and the enormous power concentrated in 
the hands of the Viceroy will be availab!e for the great 
contest which, unless mankind have grown wiser, must one 
day be fought out in the Levant. An ally who can never be 


| fuithless or importunate, with a revenue of forty-five millions, 


and fretted by the ill-judged want of official attention, asked | 
Mr. Hawkshaw, the English Engineer, to send him an im-| 


partial report, and that gentleman, not uninfluenced, perhaps, 
by the hope of correcting Robert Stephenson, returned one 
cautiously favourable. Taking into consideration the little 
work already accomplished, and the possibility of rock at the 
Suez end, he did not see any insuperable difficulty in the way 
of completing the canal for ten millions sterling. Nor do 
we.” We have always allowed that, provided the Eastern 
Question kept quiet, and Egyptians did not rebel, and the 


population was not exhausted, and the Pasha was willing to | 


risk enough of his harvest, and M. de Lesseps and Napoleon | 


III. both lived, it would be possible to dig, and dredge, and 
blast a deep ditch through eighty miles of mud, sand, rock, 
and shallow ooze. Alexander rowed through the Isthmus, 
and M. de Lesseps has already a trench which, for thirty 
miles, will carry a shallow boat. The point is not that, but 
whether, when it is dug, it will be a passable ship canal. 
The level of the two seas is identical, the tidal rise is scarcely 
perceptible, and the sand at either mouth silts up into long, 
dangerous shallows. There is no current possible even to 
French engineers. There is no resistance possible to the 
accumulation of sand ever accreting at the point at which the 
dredgers leave off. The tendency of the stagnant ditch will and 
must be to perpetual shallowing, and the labour of keeping it 
open will be, in fact, a yearly rebuilding of the canal, and 
leave the shareholders their choice between the abandon- 
ment of their work or itseternal renewal. Be it remembered 
that interruptions, however short—such, for instance, as the 
sticking fast of a Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamer 
weighing five thousand tons—will suffice to divert the course 
of trade, which of itself must always be confined to the very 
few kinds of produce which will bear the expense of steam 
freight, and in which, therefore, the cost of breaking bulk, 
the only operation saved, is imperceptible. The tolls will be 


a British army of seventy thousand men, a Sikh army 
of sixty thousand more, an unlimited recruiting ground, 
and adequate means of transport, will be at least a 
counterpoise for any Egyptian influence short of sovereignty 
which M. de Lesseps many acquire. There is no danger 
to England in the canal, unless Englishmen are silly 
enough to believe that because Sir Henry Bulwer has been 
beaten at Constantinople, therefore sand, water, and rock 
have lost their natural powers. 





THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE NORTH. 

HE public mind is swinging round once more a little too 
faust. The Confederate loan, which just before Gettys- 

burg was quoted at a fractional premium, has this week been 
sold as low as thirty-five discount, and the tremendous fall is 
a true index of the decline of confidence among the friends of 
the South. Observers, as usual, are watching events instead 
of studying the forces which produce them, and give to the 
capture of Vicksburg the importance which, with much less 
reason, they assigned to the rout of Bull Rup. There seems 
to us, we confess, a dangerous exaggeration in this view. 
The special strength of American democracy—the lax 
organization which mukes it, like other fluids, hardly com- 
pressible, has, indeed, preserved the North from a most 
serious danger. Imagine the result of a French encampment 
for three days in Kent, and contrast it with the result of 
Lee’s weeks of unresisted invasion. The perseverance 
of the North, the dully grand persistence which is the 
attribute only of men who are at once Anglo-Saxon and 
free, has, it is true, at last asserted its superiority over the 
aristocratic coherence which is the strength of the South. 
While the latter is reeling with fatigue, feeling day 
by day the loss of the nervous force which has supplied 
the comparative deficiency of muscles, its rival is but 
gathering strength—only beginning to feel that heat of the 
blood which enables quiet men to display their full activity. 
The South is bleeding at every pore, while the North is only 
sweating ; and if the contest continues under its present con- 
ditions, victory more or less complete is only a question of 
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time. For the thousandth time in history observers will | secution of the campaign. Mr. Lincoln need no longer divert 


be compelled to acknowledge that when the contest is one 


between climates victory never remains with the children of | 


the sun. Lut the time is not yet, and as yet there is no proof 
that the conditions of the contest will always remain the 
same. The triumph of the North is the more reasonable pro- 
bability, but it is not as yet the fact. 

What has been guincd, as it seems to us,—who are friends 
of the North not for the cause they are striving to secure, but 
for the cause which is bound up in theirs,—is simply this. 
Amidst almost incessant defeat, and in spite of every adverse 
circumstance, of unlucky gencrals and incompetent states- 
men, of the grossest treachery within and the most strenuous 
ability without, the incoherent but free society of the North 
has advanced thus far; it can dictate the permanent 
boundary between free and slave institutions, it can, as it were, 
chain up the South within limits in which its social system 
must rot. It can refuse with disdain to accept the oligarchy 
as its masters, decline without fear to take them back as 


equals, and impose a boundary on their action which will | 


render the triumph of freedom ultimately secure. There can 
be no reasonable doubt that the North, if it pleases, may now 


secure the boundaries of the Potomac and Mississippi. The | 


retreat of Lee renders another attempt at the offensive a most 
dangerous undertaking. 
Hudson brings the line of blockade close to the very heart of 
the Confederacy, and releases 130,000 men, who undoubtedly, 
if the Washington Cabinet please, can clear the western 
bank. They may do even more than that. If the President’s 
proclamation is carried out steadily to its logical conclusion, é.e., 
the freedom of every black man, they may re-organize society 
from the Mississippi to the Rio Grande. They may so fill the 
country with free settlers, so ally themselves with the classes 
who dislike slavery as a competing form of labour—like the 


/ on a last desperate effort. 


» ‘* ' 
The loss of Vicksburg and Port | 


Germans of Texas—so completely beat down the power of the | 
very small caste which is really devotcd to the “ institution,” | 


that they may turn the vast regions between the great river 
and the Pacific into sources of strength. Weare not certain, 
the infinite contingencies of war being considered, that this 
would nét be their wiser course. The North would possess a 
vast and coherent dominion large cnongh for all ambitions, 
and growing every day in the strength and the riches derived 
from immigration and toil. 


one half his strength in order to secure the Mississippi, and 
with it the cordial adherence of the populous States of the 
West. Grant can now commence with a fair prospect an 
invasion of Alabama, and of the great section of the Confe- 
deracy hitherto exempt from most of the evils of war. Mobile 
can now be attacked with a reasonable chance of success, and 
the Charleston expedition will, in all probubility, succeed. 
At least, the Federal troops, unless disheartened by some 
overwhelming disaster at the commencement of their attack, 
have hitherto always succeeded. Rosecranz has a fair chance 
of driving General Bragg from Chattanooga, and with the 
Confederacy split in twain, Alabama entered by a successful 
army of a hundred thousand men, South Carolina paralyzed, 
North Carolina discontented, and the key of the last great delta 
safe in Northern hands, the war must perforce decline into an 
insurrection. Still, these are only the results which may in time 
occur, and when they have occurred an insurrection is still the 
second most dangerous evil that a republic can have to face. It 
is evident that Mr. Davis, and the coherent body of slavcholders 
who are the support and the agents of his rule, have resolved 
Relying, as he has always relied, on 
the fact that the poor population of the South is not also that 
which labours, the Southern President has ventured on the 
extreme step of calling out the levy en masse. The 
slaves are to be watched by the old, trades left to 
perform themselves, and the whole manhood of the country 
flung at once into the field. The order may not be obeyed, 
but if Mr. Davis can plead that the only alternative is sub- 
mission the probability is that it will. There is no Govern- 
ment on earth so strong as an oligarchy backed by a mob, 
and that is the position of the Government of the South. 
The appeal, too, is made to men now thoroughly excited by 
the war, contemptuous of labour, and disinclined to strife only 
from a reluctance to accept the restraints of discipline. 
There is a powerful army to enforce the draft, unscrupulous 
leaders to direct its efforts, and the form of patriotism so 


| carefully cultivated in the South, to give a sanction to any act 


The South, always dangerous as | 


a subjugated enemy, would as an independent State within | 
those bounds be at worst but a weak foe, with its dreams | 


all over, its leaders discredited, its society slowly disin- 


tegrating under the influence of the freedom hemming it | 


all around. No fugitive slave law would be conceded in the 
treaty, and the North, without a slave State within its 


limits, would soon learn to feel that pride in protecting a | 
fugitive slave which it already feels in defending a fugitive | 


Hungarian,—a pride of national strength wholly apart from 
philanthropy. Slavery might then be inserted, like hereditary 
titles or offices, among the institutions prohibited even to the 
individual States, and the extension of that great evil would 
be once for all forbidden. A powerful North, ruled by a com- 


pletely free society, a weak South tending always towards | 


freedom, slavery placed in bonds tightening with every suc- 
ceeding year, free society enabled to extend itself south 
and west—this will scem to Englishmen, at least, no in- 
glorious conclusion even to so vast a contest, and this may, 
we believe, be enforced. The South, it is true, asserts that 
rather than submit to such terms it will perish in the field ; 
but it has little option. If the North can once be persuaded 
to make up its mind to a defensive war, the South will but 
beat itself to death against the bars. The hope of foreign 
assistanee will be at once at an end, for Europe will not 
interfere to defeat terms at once so liberal and so satisfactory. 
The fierce enthusiasm which has filled her armies will decline, 
for peace has its blessings even for slaveholders, and men 
with their independence secured will not fight on for ever for 
a mere dream of empire. Guerilla bands, however powerful 
as ameans of defence, are utterly useless as weapons for the 
invasion of a civilized State, and the North has only 
to wait patiently to compel the South into submission 
to terms like these. Thus much, we believe, the North 
could, without another battle, secure—an immense, indeed 
almost an incredible, advance on her position six months 
ago. 

Beyond this, however, she is not, despite the recent 
successes, as yet in a position to go, and if, impatient of any 
terms except unconditional surrender, she clings to the 
project of effecting a complete and visible subjugation, she 
will once again be exposed to all the chances of war. Her 
Position is, it is true, favourable on many points for the pro-— 


which may seem expedient for the defence of “ State rights.” 
The draft, which English newspapers do not censure, though 
loud in their denunciation of the far lighter draft of the 
North, may be resisted in isolated districts, in places where 
Union feeling survives, in mountainous regions where resist- 
ance or evasion are comparatively easy ; but the net will catch, 
we fear, the mass of the white population, and every man in 


‘the South will be, as Calhoun hoped, either a slaveholder or a 


soldier. At the same time the States are urged to increase 
President Davis’s powers, to enable him to appoint and 
dismiss, to control all trade, to use all wealth, to make him, 
in fact, dictator throughout the South. Many of these 


| powers will be refused, but many more will be taken, 


and it is a despot governing an armed nation that the 
North will have to meet. That they will defeat him is pro- 
bable ; but to be forced once more to crush armies as strong 
as those which the South arrayed in January of this year, 
und this after two years of bloodshed, expenditure, and 
exertion, is a frightful obligation. Moreover, the North, 
supreme in the west, and dangerous on the coast, is at one 
point still only on an equality, that point being™ the 
one which, in prestige, outweighs all. The story that 
General Lee is already threatening Maryland is, we 
think, visibly fabulous: but General Lee may be rein- 
forced, may turn, and may once more remind the North that 
its best victories in the East have been gained upon its 
own ground. A defeat in Virginia would undo half the work 
of the year, bring every Southerner into the ranks, and enable 
every democrat once more to clamour for peace. That the 
North amidst new defeats would still in the end prevail is, 
we think, the lesson taught by the history of the two years. 
But it is matter of doubt whether the difference between the 
South held like a Poland, and a dependent South limited by the 
Mississippi, with its evil “ institution” decaying, its dream of 
empire ended, its political weight only so far perceptible as 
to act as a check on vain bragging, is worth the risks involved 
in a conscription, an expenditure of a hundred millions a year, 
and at least two desperate campaigns. The North went to 
war avowedly to forbid the extension of slavery, the single 
end for which Mr. Lincoln was elected, and the stern perse- 


| verance which has underlain its changes of surface opinion 


and its ridiculous brag has placed it in a position to secure 
that well defined end. It may be doubtful, even amidst 
the present torrent of good fortune, whether it is worth 
while to risk the success which is certain for the sake 
of a future which if not doubtful is at best extremely 


distant. 
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BARON LIEBIG ON THE METROPOLIT N 
SEWAGE. 
T has been caleu'ated that there is in Great Britain a surface 
of arable land sufficient to produce all the corn required by 


the whole existing population. As a matter of fact, about one- 
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difficulty. ‘This consideration is calewated to give an increased 





| value to the sewage of the metropolis, which makes it worth, in 


third of the inhabitants of the island, or ten millions of men, live | 


on corn imported from abroad. Great, therefore, as has been the 
increase of the yield of the land during the last fifteen years—an 
increase due to the use of artificial manures and other improve- 


ments in farming, there is obviously still indefinite room for the | 


application of capital to the soil, and a field for the em- 


round numbers, 1,100,000/. per annum. 

It must, however, be observed that the value of the sewage by 
this way of reckoning depends entirely on the addition of the super- 
phosphate. Without that addition the sewage would be scarcely 
worth more than 300,000/. per annum. The equivalent for 305lIbs. 
of guano would be not 20,200 gallons of sewage water, but 61,000 
gallons. 


It is, however, in the considerations which this last calculation 


suggests that, as it seems to us, the main facts decisive of the value 


ployment of the people, which ought to quiet the apprehensions | 


of the most anxious of the disciples of Malthus. How far 


this 


field can be made practically available depends on the | 


extent to which the country can be supplied with the requisite | 


manure at a reasonable rate. 
present moment worth about 13/. 12s. 6d. per ton, and it seems 
more probable that its value will increase than diminish, unless 
some effective substitute for it can be discovered. It is well known 
that the agricultural chemists, with Baron Liebig at their head, 
have long maintained that an effective substitute for guano is to 
be found in the sewage of our towns. More than once letters 
from the Baron himself have appeared in the daily papers, urging 
forcibly on the English people the culpable negligence and waste 
of which they are guilty in this matter. All the inorganic sub- 
stances which the farmer buys in their manufactured state are 
to be found in the sewage which is now permitted to pollute our 
rivers and flow useless to the sea. And, moreover, they exist 
there in that state of solution in which alone they can 
impart their fertilizing properties to the soil. Now, it is well 
known that a great effort is being made to remove this re- 
proach from us, so far, at least, as the metropolis is concerned. 
Every householder in London knows v.ry well that there is a 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and everybody who drives down 
Piccadilly knows that the Board of Works is making sewers. All 
the sewage of London is to flow to a certain spot in the Essex 
marshes, and at this moment the Board is deliberating in secret 
over the tenders which different speculators have sent in for the 
purchase of this enormous quantity of valuable ‘“*muck.” No attempt 
scems to have been made hitherto to ascertain its real value, and 
the Board, unfortunately, has not so conducted its previcus 
operations as to acquire the implicit confidence of the ratepayers. It 
is, therefore, at no inopportune moment that Baron Liebig once 
more comes forward to arouse public opinion, and to fix, at all 
events, an approximate value on the fertilizing refuse which is now 
in the market. 

The three most important elements in Peruvian guano are 
ammonia, phosphoric acid, and potash. 
they are to be found there is known with sufficient certainty. As 
to the component parts of sewage water, the evidence —which, 
however, the Board of Works by a series of experiments might 
easily have obtained—is less to be relied on. Professor Way has, 
indeed, analyzed the water of two sewers ; but this does not afford 
sufficient data from which to deduce a sure conclusion as to the 
quality of the aggregate proceeds of all the sewers of the metropolis. 
Baron Liebig, however, takes the less rich of the two waters analyzed 


‘The proportion in which | 


Peruvian guano is at the) 
are worth 2/. 1s. 6d., and 20,200 gallons of sewage water plus a 


of the sewage lie concealed. When we begin to talk about 20,000 
gallons and 60,000 gallons, it is impossible not to bethink one of 
the immense bulk of the commodity. According to Baron Liebig’s 
calculation, the value of this sewage depends simply on the amount 
of the chemical substances which it contains, If 305ibs. of guano 


certain quantity of superphosphate contain an equal fertilizing 
power, the value of the guano and the water is the same. You have 
only to deduct the value of the superphosphate from that of the 
guano and the result will be the net value of the sewage water. For 
the sake of the ratepayers we heartily wish it were so, But a pound 
of guano is a thing lying in a small compass, easily moved, easily 
stored, easily conveyed to the field to which it is to be applied, and 
capable of being sown like grain by a single labourer. When you 
come to convey its equivalent, or sixty-six gallons of sewage, fifty 
or a hundred miles to your farm, and then get it on to the land where 
you want it, you will find the cost of carriage to be something 
which would very speedily bring you into the Bankruptcy Court. 
‘The farmer must deduct from the price of the sixty-six gallons of 
sewage the extra cost of conveying them to his field in order to 
make them the equivalent to him of a pound of guano. As a 
matter of fact the value of sewage is very much better known to 
practical farmers than imagines. ‘There is, 
doubtless, in farmers reluctance to 
engage in novel experiments, there is a want of enterprise, 
of what men of business call spirit, and there is, no doubt, room 
for very extended use of town in agricultural 
operations. But bulk is such that it can never be conveyed 
far from the reservoir; and if it is ever to be very extensively 
used, it must be by the collection of the sewage of small towns and 
even villages, and the application of it to the land where it is 
made. If the chief object had been to make the sewage of the 
metropolis available for agriculture, it should not have been all 
conducted to one spot ; but each quarter of the capital should have 


Baron 
a 


Liebig 


as class, considerable 


sewage 


a 
its 


' had a separate system of drainage and its own reservoir; and the 
! . . 
reservoirs should have surrounded London much in the same way 


| 


by Professor Way, and arrives at this result—that 20,200 gallons 


of sewage water contain the same amount of phosphoric acid, 
three times as much ammonia, and sixteen times as much potash 
as one ewt. of the best Peruvian guano. It will be observed that 
according to this calculation, sewage is, as compared with guano, 
very deficient in phosphoric acid—a substance far less costly to 
purchase in a separate form than either ammonia or potash, but 
without the presence of which they are “ wholly inefficient and 
useless.” The Baron, therefore, proposes to add to the sewer 
water the phosphate in which it is wanting—namely, 120lis. of 
superphosphate. The result would be that the 20,200 gallons of sewer 
water would be equivalent not to 112lbs. of Peruvian guano, but 
to 305lbs., or 23 times the quantity. 

Baron Liebig then proceeds to estimate (it is needless to trouble 
the reader with the details) the quantity of the three chemical 


substances above named—ammonia, phosphoric acid, and potash— 


which exist in the “ daily voidings” of the metropolis, and argues 


that by the addition yearly of 36,500 tons of superphosphate , 


to the sewage of London it would be made equivalent to 90,155 
tons of guano. If from the value of the guano at 13]. 12s. 6d. per 
ton be deducted the superphosphate at 5/. 5s., the money value of 
the sewage will be 1,036,736/. ‘There is, however, a super- 
abundance of potash in this sewage water as compared with guano, 


and potash is the substance which the farmer obtains with most 


detached forts surround the fortifications of Paris. Of 
Expense, the conforma- 


as the 
course, this was not practically possible. 
tion of the ground, and other obstacles stood hopelessly in the 
way. But we are convinced that unless the sewage of the metro- 
polis turns out to be infinitely richer in chemical matter than Baron 
Liebig supposes, an enormous reduction will have to be made in 


the value which he places on it. His whole argument proceeds on 


| the assumption that, when the sewage has been collected in a given 


spot, it possesses a market of unlimited extent. In fact, its market 
does not extend over a radius of more than some six miles from the 
reservoir. Beyond that distance the cost of carriage, as compared 
with that of a more portable manure, eats up the whole, and more 
than the whole, of its value. 

We do not, therefore, expect to see the golden dreams of Baron 
Liebig aud his followers realized ; there is no doubt, however, that 
there is a considerable revenue to be derived from this source, 
and it is much to be regretted that no systematic steps have been 
taken to ascertain the real wealth of the sewage of London in 
fertilizing matter. Not only are the contractors tendering in the 
dark with reference to this most important point, but it is, of 
course, a mere matter of speculation to what extent farmers will, 
at first, be willing to use thesewage. Time, no (oubt, will teach 
practical agriculturists what is its real value to them; but until 
that has been ascertained prudent contractors will require a very 
large margin of profit, and even competition will be scarcely likely 
to have its ordinary effect upon them. It is not the real interest 
of the Board of Works to get more than the market value, even if 
they could, for an unremunerative contract of such magnitude 
would not improbably ruin the contractor, and*thus a heavy loss 
be sustained. On the whole, it would probably be better to pro- 
vide that any contract which may be entered into at present 
should be terminable by either party at a moderately short 
notice. 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH If? OR, THE LONG 
VACATION. 
i usu 1 season of English locomotion has commenced, and 
our countrymen are beginning that annual exhibition of 
themselves in distant countries which so much puzzles those who 
were born there. An unsophisticated foreigner cannot comprehend 
why an English'nan who does not speak his language, who does 
not seem to care for the present state of his country, who is utterly 
ignoraut of the past history of his country, should come to that 
country. We are so familiar with the fact that we are no longer 
alive to its strangeness. But it is a strange idea that a common 
Englishman, who never looks at architecture at home or thinks of 
it, w! o never dreams of looking at paintings, who would in his | 
heart be rather shocked at having visited a Roman Catholic “ place 
of worship,” should spend his money and tire his limbs in hunting 
out old pictures in old Popish churches in mouldering foreign towns. 
The Orientals are said to believe that the locomotion of the Eng- 
lish durin their holiday is in the nature of penal servitude, judging 
b. their evident activity and the'r apparent want of pleasure and 
interest. ‘The passive people of the East fancy we are “ working 
ou.” som? crime, and that the gods have imposed this curse as 
penalty upon us. A little consideration will show, however, that 
the holiday of an Englishman, imperfect and even absurd as it often 
seems, is a necessary consequence of his life and education, and 
that you can only hope to improve it by improving them, and that, 
in the meantime, you may be thankful for a locomotive taste which 
is innocent, which always gives a variety to life, and which com- 
monly leals to the acquisition of a valuable though common- 
place benefit. 

The true object of a holiday should be to develop that side of 
human nature which ordinary business tends to cramp and over- | 
power. ‘The practical occupations of men teach much and unteach | 
almost as much. ‘There is a sort of vague poetry in youth which 
gives a meaning to nature,—which reveals to us the secret of the 
outward world,—which explains a hundred mythologies,—which 
awakens the heart to that which is better than any mythology— 





** A presence that disturbs us with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts, a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man — 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 

Sut it is not to be supposed that a man of business in the present 
day, unless he have had an unusually meditative youth, and have 
preserved the capacity for apprehending nature with unusual care, 
could feel anything like this. He has sharpened his mind to the 
task of life, he has acquired, perhaps, the instinct of commerce, he 
has learned the tact by which the earth is enriched; but he has 
lost the instinct of poetry, he has unlearned the tact of 
nature. He knows that “a blue lake is a pretty thing,” and 
not at all the sort of thing “we have in Fenchurch Street, Sir.” 
But of the hidden meaning of nature, and of its half-mystic revela- 
tions, he knows nothing. Nobody would ever think of naming 
such things in his hearing. He would think a person out of his 
mind who professed to attend to them. His mind has been so 
long wedded to the near and the palpable that what is in all nature | 
indistinct has become unintelligible; what is only felt in the | 
higher moods of imagination seems fantastic and illusory. 

It is utterly, therefore, out of the question that the English | 
practical classes should keep their holidays as they ought to be | 
kept. They cannot be asked to cultivate the instinct of nature, | 
for they have it no longer; they must not be told to meditate, for | 
they cannot meditate; they would refuse to set about it if they | 
could; they would say one and all, ““J’m not going to dream | 
like that.” The division of labour is the division of mental | 
narrowness. Asa poet of “ imagination all compact,” a wild boy | 
like Keats could make nothing of the life of Lombard street, | 
would hardly admit it to be a life, would think and speak of it as a 
living death, so the English practical classes, having lost by disuse | 
the higher imaginative faculty which interprets the meaning and 
sentiment of nature, can make nothing of a poet's life, do not con- | 
sider him as a serious teacher, but regard him as a manufacturer and | 
manipulator of pretty “verses.” ‘To each class this narrowness of | 
mind brings a penalty of pain; each has a great privation. The 
pure poet cannot enjoy the work of life ; he has no conception of | 
the great instruction of continually thinking with reference to a | 
definite end, of being continually examined by the sharpest of | 
all examiners,—the event. Keats would not have understood what 





has been called the substantial pleasure of a sound judgment; | 


he would have laughed at the expression. A true poet, by his 
intellectual narrowness, is deprived of the pleasure of sound action ; 
and just so the mere man of business has no conception of a pure 
poet’s holiday. He could not invigorate his imagination by a bath 
of nature ; he is as ignorant of the real repose which befits a man— 
meditation, as the poet is ignorant of the true occupation which 
befits a man — business. 

The practical English classes being in this state, and as a rule 
and for the most part incapable of the best holiday, we have only 
to consider how they shall be supplied with the second best. And 
we believe that for such persons as the roaming Englishmen of the 
autumn the sort of roaming which he selects is generally the 
best. We cannot use the holiday to awaken and regenerate 
the half of his mind which is paralyzed and dead; we must 
not speak to him, or such as him, of the meditative imaginatior. 
But we may strengthen and invigorate the admirable faculties 
which he does possess ; we cannot give him what he most wants, 
though without knowing it ; but we can give him that which he 
does know that he wants at this time of the year, that which he is 
ready to seek—animation. 

The characteristic evil of practical life as it now exists is that 
it impairs, or tends to impair, the highest part, even of the active 
energies, by impairing and weakening the animal spirits. The 


| essence of a practical life cut up into small sections by the divi- 
| sion of labour is monotony. Each has a small, steady occupation, 
| which he can pursue, which he does pursue, which he knows he ought 


to pursue, and which he knows he ought not to leave. But variety is 
out of the question. It could only be produced by error. The proper 
way to buy and sell has long been known, and any attempt 
at innovation commonly ends in the ruin of the innovator. 
A very few men indeed start original plans in business which 
succeed and last, and just at the moment of starting them such 
men have the excitement of variety, but it is only for the moment. 
In a year or two the new line is fixed and chalked out ; it must be 
kept, too, like other lines. Speaking broadly, practical life is a 
variegated heap of monotonous occupations, where most people are 
doing very unlike things, where scarcely any two people are doing 
precisely the same things, but where each one is for ever doing 
the same thing—on—on—on—as long as he lives. 

The result is that the originality, and what, for want of a better 
word, we may call the spring of the mind, is weakened and almost 
destroyed. The “all work and no play ” life destroys the faculty 
for work as well as that for play. The judgment even of many 
men is impaired by too incessant an occupation with the same 
ideas. ‘They think it so much their duty to think about their 
business that they over think about it. They look at the subject 
on all sides and in all lights, till all sides and lights seem much 
alike. They give themselves time to perceive every objection to 
every course, and after doing so they hardly know which tochoose. 
They are apt to fall under the dominion of some strong-willed and 
hasty person, who has a strong opinion on the matter, only because 
he has thought less. In other cases the deadening of the energies 
and animal spirits gives a sort of general ‘ opaqueness” to the mind, 
without giving it any other specific defect. ‘There is a legend of a 
wit’s saying, “ A. B. is a sensible man, but a new idea will never 
be got into his mind except by breaking his head.” 

For this premature dullness of the best active energies the true 
remedy is change. Change almost of any sort is motion—motion 
almost of any sort. Our countrymen are laughed at for running 
over Europe, and they do not always give good reasons for their 
pace. But in reality they should be praised, and if they only 
knew how to explain the matter they would have the best of the 
argument. They are giving to the mind and to the body, which 
is the creature of the mind, the precise tonic which in their case it 
wants ; they seek, and rightly seek, in the quick excitement of 
rapidly changing ideas that animation in which they feel that they 
are defective. ‘They gain from all that motion almost no know- 
ledge; but they gain what is better than any knowledge and the 
best aid to effectual action—elasticity of mind. 





THE PRUSSIAN AND GERMAN NEWSPAPER PRESS. 
NE of the main reasons why political life in Germany, and par- 
ticularly in Prussia, is so dreary and apathetic, must be sought 

for in the condition of its newspaper press. The disunion of the 
country is singularly illustrated in the position and prospects of its 


| “fourth estate.” There arein Germany, according toa recent return, 


1,221 newspapers, of which no less than 249 are dailies. Among 
this large number of political organs which address their readers 
with every rising sun, there is scarcely a single one the influence 
of which extends beyond a radius of ten miles from its printing- 
office, or the circulation of which is more than a tithe of that of a 
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prosperous English journal. It is this state of things which has 
made it possible for Herr von Bismark to annihilate the press of 
Prussia with one single stroke of his pen. Of the 249 political 
daily papers which appear in Germany, 71 are published within the 
dominions of King William, and merely by pulling up the reins 
of the press law a little tighter, these threescore and a half organs 
of public opinion have been reduced to absolute silence. Prussian 
newspapers, with the exception of Herr von Bismark’s own mouth- 
pieces, have entirely ceased talking politics. Their able editors 
are still busy writing the accustomed daily “ leaders ;” but the 
topics treated are the atmosphere of the moon, African travel, pisci- 
culture, rope-dancing, metaphysics, and the best way of cating pickle- 
herring With onions. One Berlin journal lately came out strong 
in a dashing article on the Peloponnesian War, while another 


devoted two columns of large type to the natural history of cock- | 
And all the seventy sing in chorus the famous words | 


sparrows. 
of Goethe :—* Politisch Lied ein garstig Lied.” ‘The able editors 
glorify themselves in the bargain for thus abstaining from all 
healthy activity, and, in fact, committing political suicide. 


the name of Passive Resistance. 

The “ Athens on the Spree,” as the Prussians like to call Berlin, 
has about a dozen daily papers, with from 6,000 to 20,000 sub- 
scribers. ‘This gives, in a population of little more than half a 
million, about one paper to every four inhabitants, men, women, 
and children; which would, indeed, be a rich allowance, if the 
quality of the articles were commensurate with the quantities. Un- 
fortunately, this is far from being the case. ‘The paper which has 
the largest circulation in the Prussian metropolis is the Volks Zeitung, 
or “ Gazette of the People,” counting above 20,000 subscribers. This 
comparatively large sale is owing chiefly to the fact of the paper 
costing the purchasers little more than a farthing each number. 
The Volks Zeitung subsists to a great extent, not, as our penny 
papers, upon daily buyers, but upon weekly subscribers, these 
paying at the rate of two groschen, or rather more than two pence 
per week For this sum, the Berlin people havea journal of four pages, 
of about the size of the Spectator, printed on some kind of blotting- 
paper, but legible when dried before the fire or inthe sun. Of course, 
the Gazette of the People is edited chiefly with the paste-pot and the 
Scissors ; but it rejoices also occasionally in “ leaders,” running, under 
the present Bismark régime, on the growth of watercresses and the 
effect of moonbeams upon lager beer. Sometimes, when there is 
a striking piece of news from China or Patagonia, the four pages 
of blotting-paper are expanded into six, which is called an 
extraordinary supplement, and makes the subscribers who have 
paid their two groschen rejoice to the bottom of their hearts. 
There is a rumour current at Berlin that the Volks Zeitung is a 
thoroughly Radical paper; but on what this report is founded 
none can tell. More certain it is that the extensively circulated 
little journal, brimful of advertisements though not of news, is a very 
good property to its owner—a bookseller and printer. Not a few 
Prussian newspapers are in the hands of printers, which accounts 
to a great extent for their political and social position and their 
wonderful ‘“ passive resistance” to Her von Bismark. It is a kind 
of warfare which has the one great recommendation of being safe. 

The second Berlin paper in point of circulation is the National 
Zeitung, or ‘ National Gazette.” It is published in a morning and 


an evening edition, and is said to have about 15,000 subscribers. 


This journal, which is the chief organ of the liberal party in 
Prussia, and, perhaps, at the present moment, the most influential 
paper in the country, is about the size of the //ustrated London 
News, printed on a fibrous substance rather better than that of 
the Volks Zeitung, and contains ordinarily four pages, each divided 
into three columns, to which is added not unfrequently, when ad- 
vertisements are numerous, a supplement of two or four pages. The 
contents of this Prussian 7imzs are grouped somewhat in the follow- 
ing manner. First, a “leader,” on grasshoppers, theology, or any other 
innocent matter, filling about a column and a half ; then, very pro- 
minent, news from America, the most exciting subject on which the 
Prussian mind is permitted to dwell at the present moment ; and, 
finally, items of intelligence concerning Germany, France, 
England, and other foreign states. The home news consists 
mostly of little paragraphs of three or four lines, such as ‘‘ The wife 
of the labourer Miiller in Ochsenstein has presented her husband 
with four children at a birth ;” “The Herr Geheimerath Eselskopf 
has broken his leg while going to a dinner-party,” and similar 
interesting bits of information. ‘Ihe foreign news is very much 
of the same stamp, broken up into the smallest of fragments, to fit 
into the very limited compass between the “leader” and the 
advertisements. Very nearly one-half of the Nutional Zeituny, as 
* A political song, au ugly song. 





It is | 
held to be a novel—a metaphysical—mode of warfare, and goes by 


of most other German papers, is filled with advertisements, dis- 
played in the most outrageous style, with thick black borders all 
around, and in type of the most multifarious kind. Some of these 
advertisements give a by no means high idea of the intellectual 
capacity of their framers, as well as tle readers to whom they are 
addressed. Announcements of quack medicines of the most 
atrocious kind figure on every page, and an enlightened public is 
gulled with the prospect of brilliant prizes to be drawn in lotteries 
at Vienna and Frankfort. But most extraordinary of all are the 
matrimonial advertisements. Here is a specimen culled from the 
National Zeitung of Saturday, August 1, textually translated :— 
* Please pay attention ! 
The daughter of a wealthy clergyman, 
in the country, 
who has received a first-rate education, 
and is likewise well domesticated, 
wishes to make the acquaintance 
of a young employe. 
A student of theology preferred 
(Den Vorzug erhdilt ein Theologe). 
Please address, under R. 88, at the office, 
2 Kur-strasse, Berlin. 

No agents need apply.” 


| We give the complete address of this advertisement, for the benefit 
of English country curates, or members of Trinity College, 
Dublin, who may be on the look-out for a charming blue-eyed 
clerical damsel, highly domesticated, with all the accomplishments 
and plenty of cash. Such offers to the expectant curate-world are 
not to be met with in our own Times; nor even in the Ecclesiastical 
Gazette, which, though plenty of livings, has as yet no lives for 


sale. 
Next in circulation, and probable influence, to the National 
Zeitung stand two old Berlin newspapers, called the Vossische 
| Zeitung and the Spenersche Zeitung, or, after the names of their 
| founders, the “‘ Gazette of Voss” and the “‘ Gazette of Spener.” Both 
| were established last century, and after various changes—falling, 
'asa matter of course, into the hands of printers—have finally 
settled down as news vehicles ‘‘of moderate views,” or rather of 
no views at all save of making money. Joss is about the 
| size of the Atheneum, and is filled to more than three-fourths 
with advertisements ; while Spener, somewhat larger in form and 
more conservative in politics, devotes about one-half of its space te 
trade, and the rest to news and metaphysics. The price of 
both these journals, as well as of the National Zeitung, is 24 
| thalers, or about 7s. 6d. per quarter—dear enough, consider- 
|ing the quantity and quality of paper, typography, and contents. 
In all these respects no Prussian paper can bear comparison 
with the poorest English news-sheet ; except, perhaps, the Neue 
Preussische Zeitung, better known as the Kreuz Zeitung, from 
having in the centre of its title a large cross, inscribed with the 
legend, “* With God for King and Fatherland.” The Kreuz 
Zeitung is the largest-sized of all Berlin papers, being of about 
the same shape as the London Observer, and printed on better 
| material than all the rest of its contempuraries. It has also the 
advantage over them in point of literature, being at this moment 
the most readable journal in the kingdom. Though high conser- 
vative, its tone is of the most lively, and there are flashes of 
humour in it worthy of Punch. At present it is the only Zeitung 
which indulges in the luxury of political leaders, which, if they 
are not distinguished for elegance of style, deserve praise for 
brevity of diction. The Kreuz Zeitung approves of the doings of 
Herr von Bismark ; but by no means fawns upon the Premier, 
| but merely patronizes him with an air of benign grace. It 
is easy to read between the lines of every number the 
‘ever recurring phrase, “You, Bismark, are intrinsically a 
| fool, a mere Landjunker, and a tool of that parvenu Napoleon ; 
but we will make use of you to the best of our power, and 
‘while doing so will pat you on the back.” The follow- 
‘ing is a sample in the best manner of the Kreuz Zeitung, 
| being the concluding part of a leader on the Polish war of 
independence which appeared last Sunday :—‘ The struggle in 
, Poland is but a repetition of the old battle fought in the valley of 
Rephidim. He will be the conqueror in whose favour hands are 
| uplifted by Aaron and Hur; he who fights with holy arms for 
‘holy goods.” See Exodus, chapter the seventeenth. The Areuz 
| Zeitung is fond of quoting Scripture, and more than once has 
compared Napoleon III. to Amalek. 

For the sake of German unity and the political progress of the 
great nation of central Europe, it is to be regretted that as yet the 
forty millions of the Teutonic race have not a single journal, or 

| other literary organ, around which at least one-hundredth part of 
the population can be said to rally as the exponent of its hopes and 
| wishes. As the territory of Germany, so the press is broken up in 
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a confused mass of fragmentary bodies, possessing little in common 
save the sense of their own helplessness. What is very remarkable 
is that Prussia, which claims to be the leading state in Germany, 
cannot, by any means, lay claim to the leading journals. Even 
before Herr von Bismark muzzled the press of his country, the 
newspapers of the northern kingdom were in nowise to be dis- 
tinguished from the twelve hundred local trumpets of the rest of 








Germany ; and at this moment the 528 journals published in | 
Prussia have sunk, with one or two exceptions, into utter insig- 


niicance. ‘The chief journals of the metropolis have already been 
characterized; and in the provinces there is not more than one 
paper, the Kiluische Zeitung, or “* Gazette of Cologne,” which can 
lay claiin to have any influence. It is a paper of rather large circu- 
lation ; but as it is the property of a bookseller and printer, it is, 
as a matter of course, thoroughly imbued with the convenient 
principle of passive resistance. On the other hand, Austria and 
Bavaria possess political organs decidedly supeiior to any published 
in the kingdom of William I. 
blished by Herr Zange, ci-devant baker in the French metropolis, 
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The Times, no longer able to discredit the capture of Vicksburg, 
or to claim for Lee the honour of a strategic victory at Gettysburg, 
again seeks aid of its oracle, and resummons Mr. Spence to make 
more false prophecies ; but the organs of Confederate opinion have 
publicly taken from that gentleman his hardly earned diploma as 
their representative.- Mr. Spence’s opinions must henceforth be re- 
garded as those of a private individual about which the mass of 
Englishmen need trouble themselves very little. The cause of the 
South has found a more formidable as well as a more consistent 
champion in the person of a writer whose greatness gives conse- 
quence even to his random words. *T. C.’s” dealings with the 
** Nigger Question” have not been fortunate. Some years have 
passed since he favoured us with a pamphlet under that title, in 
which the most defective side of his philosophy came uppermost, 
asserting, under cover of questionable facts and theories, the in- 


| herent right of the white man to force from the black man an 


The Press of Vienna, a journal esta- | 


amount of work satisfactory to the white man’s mind. He now pro- 
fesses to give in a nutshell the gist of the war which has for three 


| years been rending the Western continent, and, according to his 


afterwards newspaper proprietor, able editor, and distinguished | 
| North, who hires his servants by the week or the day, wishes 
forcibly to prevent Paul of the South from hiring them for life, 


author, is to the Kélnische and the National Zeitung what the 
Journal des Débats is to the Siécle, and represents the Liberal party 
in Germany and Austria with an amount of energy and talent 
quite unknown in the northern parts of the Confederation. But at 


account, the gist of the whole matter is slavery. Peter of the 


which ‘ T. C.” evidently thinks the preferable method. It seems 


| to us, too, as it seems to the leaders of the Southern Con- 


the head of all German newspapers—Mr. Cobden might say at the | 
|in the form of statement, this is the gist of the question; that 


head of all newspapers in the universe—stands the Allgemeine 
Zeitung, commonly known as the Gazette of Augsburg. It isa won- 
derful store house of news, contributed by correspondents in a'l 


nm ‘ | 
parts of the world, from Greenland to Japan, and from Siberia to | 


‘Timbuctoo. 
dale that a journal ought not to comment upon, but merely to 
give a report of passing events, is carried out, to a great extent, in 
the Gazette of Augsburg ; nevertheless, as this journal, without 


The proposition of our honourable member for Roch- | 


giving pronounced “ leaders,” manages to plead the cause of the | 


Austrian conservative party, it is not palatable to the bulk of 
German readers. The latter cry for a central organ—a paper 
worthy of the country where printing was invented, but where the 
press is gagged more now than in any other part of the civilized 
world. If France suffers from over-centralization, Germany has 
to deplore equally its decentralization, and in few cases more than 
that of its newspaper press. 





“T. C.” AND THE SLAVES. 

ss LOT, murder, and conflagration,” writes the Richmond 
Enquirer, “have begun in New York. It is a world’s 
wonder that this good work did not commence long ago; and this 
excellent outbreak may be the opening scene of the inevitable 
revolution which . . . is to leave the Northern half of the 
old American Union a desert of blood-soaked ashes. We bid it 
good speed!” An outbreak of singular brutality, though sup- 
pressed in three days, and “carried on principally by thieves” 
while it lasted, has been enough to call forth from Southern 
chivalry and refinement those philanthropic hopes and aspirations. 
When her armies are being beaten back, and every ma’! tells of 
another fortress fallen, the South is ready to mistake a fire in her 
neighbour's chimney for a universal conflagration. 
Enquirer exults over the New York riots in the strain of a Red 


The Richmond | 


federacy, that, making allowance for a verbal fallacy which lurks 


whatever may be the various motives inspiring the Northern armies 
the tendency of their victories is to incline the balance towards the 
one, the tendency of their defeats to incline the balance towards the 
other, of two opposed civilizations. But we differ from “'T. C.” and 
the South in preferring freedom to slavery, in preferring a society 
which is in the main “for freedom of discussion” to a society 
which “ represses freedom of discussion with t'ie tar-brush and the 
pine faggot.” We prefer the clamour of a badly organized 
democracy to the silence of a well-organized despotism, arguinents 
in bad grammar to the argument of bowie-knives and loaded 
canes, a “national palaver” to bonfires of human beings; the 
things that the South hate to the things that the South love. 
When “T. C.” published his nigger pamphlet, the question of 


‘slavery seemed far from us, the West Indian struggle was fast 


| 


“kT. Cs” 


} 


Indian who anticipates tlie pleasure of wearing a fresh girdle of | 


scalps. Our own J'imes receives the news of “ this good work” 
in a spirit of more temperate but scarcely less decided complacency, 
and draws from it, in more civilized terms, the same conclusions ; 
adding to these, however, another favourite conclusion, which is 
peculiar to the advocates of Southern independence on this side of 
the Atlantic. The Richmond press does not venture to tell us 
that, because the acts of the Northern Government have excited a 
riotagainst thatclass which those acts have been supposed to befriend, 
the North is, therefore, a friend of slavery. It isa waste of time and 


patience to argue with men whose reasonings and assertions are | 


daily refuted and disavowed by those most closely concerned in the 


issue of the great conflict, and who are likely to be well informed | 
| in that old age which was the youth of the world; like other blots 


regarding its motives. Why have the Government, and the free 
negroes, and the respectable citizens of New York been simul- 
taneously attacked, if not from the sense that their interests are 
likely to become identified? ‘The prejudice that everywhere exists 


between one inferior grade of society and another derives intensity | 
|form of slavery which existed among the Jews; and for this 
| among other reasons, that an evil which is out of date is doubly an 


in America from the jealousies of race and competition. ‘The mean 


whites in the South are warm supporters of slavery, because they 
feel that slavery is the only barrier between themselves and the 
negroes ; the mob Irish in the North dread the increase and eleva- 
tion of a class likely to compete successfully with them in the lower 
forms of labour. 


becoming a tradition of an earlier generation; denunciations 
which had to travel 5,990 miles to find an object were naturally 
regarded as outlets for a cheap and somewhat tiresome philan- 
thropy; everybody condemned that which nobody felé to be 
personally profitable. We prided ourselves on being a superabund- 
antly anti-slavery nation ; but our convictions passed, like old coins, 
without scrutiny. ‘The crisis of the last three years has made it 
necessary to rub the rust off their surfaces. Even in politics 
those who can give no reason for their faith cannot carry 
it safely through a storm. Were it possible to accept 
last “authentic utterance” as altogether serious, 
we should be driven to conclude that there were some amongst us 
who had never very clearly realized the nature of the institution 
of which they are the modified apologists. It may be questioned 
whether hiring for life is in many cases to be recommended, 
whether the possibility of clanging their relations is not generally 
desirable as a check and incentive to master and servaut. But 
slavery is not hiring for life—the first objection to it being 
that while the labourer is worthy of his hire the slave has 
no hire. In all cases of free service there is a compact voluntarily 
entered into on both sides, work to be performed and wages to be 
received. Now inslavery there is no voluntary compact, nor any 
wages to be received ; the slave is merely kept in existence to perform 
the work, the amount and nature of which are defined solely by the 
master’s will and the slave's physical powers. Waiving for the pre- 
sent all ideas of morality irrespective of results, all theories of in- 
alienable rights, we are content to rest our condemnation of slavery 
on the ground that those two methods have been tried and the 
superiority of the former established by history. Slavery, only 
tolerable as a transition from barbarism, played out its true part 


| of, civilization it has been compelled either to pass away by degrees 


or to assume at every stage a more repulsive form. American 
slavery is worse than classic slavery in almost the same measure as 
the slavery of Greece and Rome was worse than the mild and guarded 


evil. The excuse of ancient is no excuse for modern times, when 
other forms of labour more noble and more lastingly productive have 
been discovered, and Christianity has taught that the gue dotrAbs 


| of the Greek does not exist in the human family, that every 
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man has been born to know and to think as well as to toil, that 
being as well as doing is a part of his destiny, and that no race has 
been brought upon the earth solely to minister to the luxury or to 
increase the wealth of another race. These are the fundamental 
facts which the Southern planters and “ T. C.” in his sullen moods 
seem to ignore, and which convert their speculations into ana- 
chronisms as glaring as the institution which they practically or 
theoretically uphold. In an age of the world which implicitly be- 
lieved in slavery, Aristotle had the honour of being the first to rest 
its defence on what seemed to him philosophic grounds ; let us hope 
that no Englishman will be its last defender in an age which 
believes in freedom. 








THE LOWTHERS. 

MIE history of the Lowthers is that of immense and almost un- 
broken civil success. Though they date from the earlier 
feudal period, and possess to this day a power more nearly feudal 
than that of any family in England except the Percies and the | 
Wynns, they would be defined on the Continent as belonging 
rather to the peerage ‘“‘of the robe” than the nobility of the 
sword. <A race of proud, sensitive, and singularly efficient men, 
they have filled high office as lawyers, battled bravely as poli- | 
ticians, and performed once or twice great service as Ministers of 
the State, but they have not contributed generals, or reared up | 
great admirals, or flung back invasion at their own cost and charge. 
They have been great servants of the State, not great members of 
it. ‘Their original ancestry is hard to trace, but it cannot have 
been a high one, for the family takes its name from the little 
Westmoreland river. The name of William de Lowther appears 
at the head of the gentry of Westmoreland as witness to a deed in 
the reign of Henry IL., and Sir Thomas and Sir Gervase de 
Lowther occur in the register of Wetherel Priory, under Henry 
Ill. The great grandson of Sir Gervase, Sir Hugh de Low- 
ther, performed the functions of Attorney-General in the 
twentieth year of Edward I., and may be accepted as the founder of 
the great fortunes of the house. This Sir Hugh possessed lands 
in the hamlet of Whale and in Thurmby, as well as the 
manor of Lowther, and was also seized of the manor and town 
of Widchope in Cumberland. Sir Hugh represented the shire | 
of Westmoreland in Parliament in 1300 and 1305, was “a 
justice itinerant and escheater on the north side of the Trent,” 
and for five hundred years there never again sat a Parliament 
which was not attended by a Lowther or a Lowther’s direct 
nominee. His eldest son, also Sir Hugh, sided with the Earl of 
Lancaster in the struggle with Gaveston, but subsequently made | 
his peace with the King; and a brother, ‘Thomas de Lowther, be- | 
came in 1330 a justice, and in the following year Chief Justice of | 
the King’s Bench in Ireland. It was a habit of this house, as we 
shall see, to export its cadets to Ireland. The second Sir Hugh 
married the daughter and heiress of Lucie Lord Egremont, Baron | 
of Cockermouth, and obtained licence to make a park in his | 
manor of Lowther. ‘This feudal privilege obtained, the family | 
rested for years, though Sir Hugh’s great grandson was at | 
Agincourt; but the grandson of the Agincourt hero married | 
the daughter of Sir Lancelot Threlkeld, a half-sister of Henry | 
Lord Clifford—the ‘* Shepherd Lord” of ballad and romance, and his | 
grandson again intermarrying with his cousin, the daughter of the 
‘* Shepherd Lord,” the double alliance greatly increased the conse- 
quence of the Lowthers. Sir Richard was made Warden of the | 
West Marches and High Sheriff of Cumberland—then a quasi- 
military dignity—and was sent by Queen Elizabeth to receive | 
Mary of Scotland after her flight from the field of Langside. He | 
earned the Queen's displeasure in this office by allowing the Duke 
of Norfolk too easy an access to Mary, but he had not incurred 
the hate of the Cecils, and died peacefully in his bed, having “ kept 
up plentiful hospitality for fifty-seven years.” His fourth son, 
Sir Gerard, who possessed the manor, town, and park of Lowther 
in Fermanagh, besides other landed property in Ireland, became 
Chief Justice in that kingdom, was ex officio one of the Lords 
Justices who carried on the government, and in 1654 was appointed 
by Cromwell Lord Chancellor. Another son, Sir Lancelot, of 
county Kildare, was also a Baron of the Exchequer in Ireland ; but 
the main line were Royalists, and only kept their estates by living 
in close retirement. ‘Their head in the earlier part of the reign 
of Charles I. was Sir John Lowther, nephew of the Irish Chancellor, 
and he purchased for his second son Christopher the lands of the 
dissolved monastery of St. Bees, at Whitehaven, in Cumberland, 
and it is to this son that the rise of that port is due. The use of coal 
had then just become general in England, and Sir Christopher 
conceived the idea of making his possessions productive by opening 
some collieries, ‘‘ but no considerable progress was made till after 

















the Restoration,” when his son, Sir John Lowther, “formed a plan 
for working the mines on a very extensive scale, and in 1666 
procured a grant of all the ungranted lands within the district.” 
Two years afterwards he obtained a gift of “the whole sea-coast 
for two miles northward, between high and low water-mark.” He 
then turned his attention to the port, and formed the present haven. 
Besides this Whitehaven property, out of which he had carved 
an estate for his second son Sir Christopher, the head of the 
Lowthers left to his eldest son, John (created a baronet of Nova 
Scotia in 1640), in the county of Westmoreland the manors of 
Lowther, Helton, Flacken, also Banton, Knipe, Crosby, Ravens- 
worth, and the moiety of the tithes in Shaps Land, Slegil, and 
Great Strickland ; and in the county of Cumberland, the manors 
of Thwate, Threlkeldwate, Sliddal, Malmesmeburn, Drunburgh 
Castle, and the moiety of Regel Grange. 

His successor, Sir John’s eldest son, dying before his father, 
and leaving a motherless boy also called John, the latter was 
brought up entirely by his grandfather, and at the age of fifteen 
sent to Queen’s College, Oxford, and thence abroad. On the 
death of his father, John Lowther was returned as one of the 
Knights of the Shire for Westmoreland, which county he con- 
tinued to represent as long as he remained a commoner. He 


| was in opposition to the Duke of York during the debates on the 


Succession Bill, rather leant to the Crown at the commencement 


| of the reign of Jumes II. ; but grew, with most other gentlemen, 
| alarmed at the King’s favour to Roman Catholics, and joined in 


the invitation to William of Orange. So earnest was he in the 
cause that he abandoned the somewhat over-pacific tactics of his 
house, secured Carlisle, and induced the counties of Westmoreland 
and Cumberland to declare in the Prince's favour. He was re- 
warded with the Lord Lieutenancy of Westmoreland and Cum- 
berland, and in 1690, 0n Carmarihen becoming First Minister, 
Sir John Lowther assumed the lead of the Lower House. 
Lowther, says Macaulay, “ was a man of ancient descent, ample 
estate, and great Parliamentary interest. Though not an old 
man he was an old senator; for he had before he was of age 
succeeded his father as Knight of the Shire for Westmore- 
land. In truth, the representation of Westmoreland was almost 
as much one of the hereditaments of the Lowther family as 
Lowther Hall. Sir John’s abilities were respectable ; his manners, 
though sarcastically noticed in contemporary lampoons as too 
formal, were eminently courteous ; his personal courage he was but 
too ready to prove ; his morals were irreproachable ; his time was 
divided between respectable labours and respectable pleasures ; his 
chief business was to attend the House of Commons and to pre- 
side on the Bench of Justice ; his favourite amusements were read- 
ing and gardening. In opinions he was a very moderate Tory. 
He was attached to hereditary monarchy and to the Established 
Church ; but he had concurred in the Revolution; he had no mis- 
givings touching the title of William and Mary; he had sworn 
allegiance to them without any mental reservation, and he 
appears to have strictly kept his oath. By Carmarthen’s influence 
Lowther was now raised to one of the most important places 
in the kingdom. Unfortunately it was a place requiring 
qualities very different from those which suffice to make a 
valuable county member and chairman of quarter sessions. The 
tongue of the new First Lord of the Treasury was not sufficiently 
ready, nor was his temper sufficiently callous for his post. He had 
neither adroitness to parry nor fortitude to endure the gibes and 
reproaches to which, in his new character of courtier and place- 
man, he was exposed. ‘There was also something to be done which 
he was too scrupulous to do, something which had never been 
done by Wolsey or Burleigh, something which has never been 


| done by any English statesman of our generation, but which, 
| from the time of Charles II. to the time of George III., was one of 


the most important parts of the business of a Minister.” We need 
hardly say that this was “ corruption,” and as his agent in this 
work in the House of Commons Carmarthen passed over Lowther 
and selected Sir John Trevor. Lowther underwent the usual fate of 
a prominent minister—unlimited abuse from his political opponents, 
and for a time alienated the affections of his friends the country 
gentlemen also. In one of the debates on official salaries he was 
quite overwhelmed by the storm of objections. ‘“ He lost his 
head, almost fainted away on the floor of the House, and talked 
about righting himself in another place.” Such, indeed, was his 
susceptibility on points of honour that once, while he was First 
Lord of the Treasury, he actually accepted a challenge from a 
Custom-house officer whom he had dismissed, and received a 
severe wound in the duel. Such a man was little fitted for the 
leadership of the Commons, and in 1692 he accepted a seat at the 
Board of Admiralty, and was succeeded at the Treasury by Sir 
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Edward Seymour. On the Triennial Bill he differed from Car- | 


marthen, taking the side of the Tory squires, who strongly opposed 
it, and on the 28th May, 1696, he was raised to the Peerage as 
Baron Lowther and Viscount Lonsdale. 
He was expected to afford the King’s Government great assist- 
ance in the Lords; but his health broke down, and for the next 
two years he employed himself in beautifying his new house, 


planting the neighbourhood, and calling in Verrio to paint gorgeous | 
| become. 


frescoes representing the gods at the banquet of Ambrosia. In 
1698 he, as a trusted personal friend, yielded to the King’s impor- 
tunity, accepted the office of Lord Privy Seal, and resisted the 
‘Resumption Bill,” the measure for resuming the grants to the 


1768, before his ennoblement—‘‘the dangerous neighbour of 
the Bentincks in those parts,”—determined to avail himself of 
the ancient legal maxim that the rights either of Crown 
or Church are not lost by any lapse of time—Nullum tempus 
occurrit Regi vel Ecclesivx. He solicited a lease of the King’s 
interest in the forest of Inglewood, and the boon was too 
readily and too partially yielded by the Ministry, not displeased 
to mortify a political opponent, as the Duke of Portland had then 
This act of Sir James provoked a Bill in Parliament 
called the Nullum Tempus Bill, to secure the property of a subject 
at any time after sixty years’ possession from any dormant pre- 
tension of the Crown. The outrage struck half the nobles of 
England, and though the Earl had strength enough, through his 





King’s Dutch intimates, the defeat of which, among other things, 
left to England the aid of the great Bentinck house. He was named 
in July, 1700, one of the Lords whom Queen Mary was to consult ; 
but his death on the 10th of the same month rendered the appoint- | 
ment a merely nominal honour. He was succeeded by two sons 
successively, the latter of whom, Henry, Lord of the Bedchamber 
and Lord Privy Seal, died in 1750, unmarried, the last of 
the Viscounts Lonsdale. The family succession was not, however, 
interrupted. ‘The Viscount left his estates to Robert Lowther, his 
heir-at-law, the son of a ‘‘ Turkey merchant,” and his son James 
seems to have caught the commercial instinct. He turned the 
college building, erected by his predecessor, into a manufactory ‘for 
most beautiful stockings, and carpets of strength and look little 
inferior to those of Persia. A few of these were sold for from 631. 
to 105/. ; but they were wrought chiefly for his lordship’s own use, 
or to be given in presents to his friends.” Sir James also erected 
a steam-engine for the use of the collieries at Whitehaven, in 
which property he had succeeded his relative, Sir James Lowther 
of Whitehaven. The new head of the family was for more than 
thirty years a member of the House of Commons for the counties 
of Westmoreland or Cumberland and Lord Lieutenant of both 
counties. On the 24th of May, 1784, he was raised to the titles 
of Baron Lowther, Kendal, and Burgh (the latter title derived 
from a place in Cumberland), Viscount Lonsdale and Lowther, 
and Earl of Lonsdale; and on October 10th, 1797, he was 
created Baron and Viscount Lowther of Whitehaven, with 
a collateral remainder of these titles to the heirs male of 
the body of his cousin, the Rev. Sir William Lowther, of 
Swillington, Baronet. In 1761 he married a daughter of the 
celebrated Earl of Bute, the favourite of George III.’s mother, 
and died May 24, 1892, without issue. In him the Lowther 
peculiarities culminated in an eccentricity which almost ap- 
proached to madness. Of a gloomy and morose disposition, full of 
evil tempers and great ideas, he was known throughout Westmore- 
land and Cumberland as the “ Bad Earl.” De Quincey relates how 
he used to drive through small towns in which every face was 
grave from dread of his oppressive temper, and the people of his 
estates felt his arrival as those of a guilty town might feel that of 
an executioner. He used to exhibit his contempt for form by 
driving about in an old neglected carriage with untrimmed horses, 
and allowing droves of wild horses to thunder about his park. He 
seldom went to London, but even there his haughty temper dis- 
played itself, and he actually left an estate to his successor as a 
reward for standing as second in a duel no one else would take 
up. His carriage had been stopped by an officer in command 
of a party appointed to keep Piccadilly clear for the attend- 
ants on a great levee, and he actually challenged the officer, 
who insisted on doing his duty in spite of the remonstrant’s 
rank. There was, however, a sentimental side to the character 
of this gloomy earl. ‘He loved with passionate fervour a fine 
young woman, of humble parentage, in a Cumberland farmhouse. 
Her he had persuaded to leave her father, and put herself under his 
protection. Whilst yet young and beautiful she died; Lord 
Lonsdale’s sorrow was profound—he caused her to be embalmed, a 
glass was placed over her features,” and at intervals the Earl paid 
visits to ‘this sad memorial of his former happiness.” He resisted the 
payment of all bills on principle, nearly ruining the Wordsworths, 
among others, and the first task of his successor was (o remedy the 
many acts of injustice of which his cousin's half-lunatic, half- 
imperial mind—the man offered to give and maintain a seventy- 
four for a war which he disapproved—had induced him to commit. 
The memoirs of his day are full of the strange acts of the Bad Earl, 
and he had the honour of forcing Parliament to pass an act to 
restrain his injustice. ‘ The Portland family enjoyed the manor 
of Penrith by a grant from King William III., and they had 
likewise, for almost seventy years, possessed the adjoining forest of 
Inglewood, though not strictly included in the terms of the 
original grant.” Sir James Lowther—it was in the year 








influence with Lord North, to get the Bill postponed for one 
session, it passed in the next almost without opposition. The 
source of that strength is, perhaps, best indicated in the letters of 
William Pitt. Sir James had been induced, through the Duke of 
Rutland, to nominate him for Appleby, and “I have seen Sir 
James,” writes Pitt to his brother, ‘“‘ who has repeated to me the 
offer he had before made, and in the handsomest manner. Judging 
from my father’s principles, he concludes that mine would be agree- 
able to his own, and, on that ground—to me of all others 
the most agreeable—to bring me in. No kind of condition 
was mentioned—but that if ever our lines of conduct 
should become opposite [ should give him an opportunity of 
choosing another person. Appleby is the place I am to represent, 
and the election will be made (probably in a week or ten days) 
without my having any trouble, or even visiting my constituents.” 
In a second letter he adds, ‘I have not yet received the notifica- 
tion of my election. It will probably not take place till the end of 
this week, as Sir James Lowther was to settle an election at 
Haslemere before he went into the north, and meant to be present 
at Appleby afterwards.” Thut was the system from which the 
Reform Bill delivered us, though it has at the same time prevented 
the possibility of men like Pitt entering at twenty-one into Parlia- 
ment. The peerages bestowed on Sir James Lowther were doubt- 
less tokens of the appreciation by the King and his Minister of the 
services thus rendered to both. The Earl, however, did not 
reciprocate this gratitude, for on the occasion of the Regency Bill, 
in 1788, he yielded to the personal solicitation of the Prince of 
Wales to oppose Mr. Pitt. ‘The Earl issued his mandate ac- 
cordingly, and Lord Lonsdale’s people,” as Mr. Grenville terms 
them, that is, the members whom he nominated, “ declared them- 
selves, reluctantly perhaps, against the Government.” 

All the Lowther estates went (as we have mentioned), on the first 
Earl’s death, to his cousin, Sir William Lowther of Swillington, 
descended from William, a brother of Sir John Lowther, who was 
grandfather of the first Viscount Lonsdale. One baronetcy had become 
extinct in this branch, but Sir William’s father had obtained a new 
patent, and Sir William became by virtue of Earl James's patent 
of 1797 Baron and Viscount Lowther, and in 1819 was raised to the 
dignity of Earl of Lonsdale. He seems to have been an amiable 
man,—an amiability not the less appreciated from his contrast to 
his wild predecessor,— but he is chiefly remembered as a munificent 
patron of the fine arts, and the peer who changed Lowther Hall 
into the magnificent seat now styled “ Lowther Castle.” His son, 
the present Earl, has taken a prominent part in public life from 
1810, when he became a Lord of the Admiralty, down to February, 
1852, when he was Lord Derby's President of the Council. He is the 
Lord Eskdale of Disraeli’s ““Tancred,”’ a man with every ability except 
the ability to make his powers useful to mankind. The race under the 
present patents is in no danger of dying ; it still rules Westmoreland 
and Cumberland, and is, perhaps, among English families the best re- 
presentative of those ‘lesser barons” of the Plantagenet period 
who except in Northumberland have eaten out their mighty and 
warlike rivals. In all the qualities which make citizens they are, 
perhaps, the better class ; but the Lowthers are scarcely the men 
who, in the hour of utter ruin, will say as their single boast, “ I 
have kept the bird in my bosom.” 








GOSSIP FROM AND ABOUT FRANCE. 
[From our SpeciaAL CoRRESPONDENT.] 
August 6, 1863. 
Dirtomacy—“ that, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length 
along”--has been for the last fortnight the all-engrossing topic 
among the badauds of Parisian society and Parisian journalism. 
It would prove a distressing task to conjecture what interest readers 
can take in all these pretended revelations of the intentions attri- 
buted to the three Powers. If we are to believe all these wranglings 
about words, the peace of the world hangs upon the following 
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items of information :—‘ The three Governments of France, Eng- 
land, and Austria, have agreed upon sending a collective note to 
the Court of St. Petersburg ;"—*‘ No! they have adopted an iden- 
tical note ;"—‘‘ By no means! the note is to be identical and col- 
lective ;"—“ This is a sad mistake; they will send a col- 
lective and identical note in common, and, at the same 
time, each country will forward a special note motivée ;"— 
‘*This was admitted yesterday, but to-day perfidious Eng- 
land deems it expedient to object, and insists upon sending a 
particular despatch.” Read all that Za France, La Patrie, Le 
Pays, Le Constitutionnel, and Le Mémorial Diplomatique have 
published for the last twenty days, and you will gather nothing 
more, neither from their slender bits of news nor from their long 
and tedious articles de fonds. 

The lull among the clouds which darken the horizon is rather of 
longer duration than was commonly expected ; but for all that the 
storm is still threatening to burst forth. The political situation is 
pregnant with many dangers, especially for France. A deep 
political writer does not shrink from stating openly, “ If we 
study the history of the last ten years we are promptly led to ac- 
knowledge that France has, neither with the nations nor with the 
governments, a single alliance on which she may absolutely rely.” 
This is perfectly true, and if France is nowadays more feared than 
she was under Louis Philippe, she does by no means inspire greater 
confidence. Still, there are simpletons to be found who expect 
peace from ministerial notes and the conversations of pleni- 
potentiaries. They seem to have quickly and easily for- 
gotten the diplomatic squabbles which preceded the Crimean 
campaign ; as if the question of peace or war did not exclusively 
depend on the resolution of the sombre man at Vichy or St. 
Cloud. Well, until he has made up his mind, i] faut amuser le tapis ; 
and thus political negotiators, who are so clever at straining at 
gnats and who know so well how to swallow camels, have free 
scope. For the sake of variety La France and La Patrie again 
begin to hint openly that England is lagging behind, while France 
remains keen and enthusiastic. If there should be no war, the 
Napoleonic excuse is already prepared—* C'est Angleterre.” 
French Liberals, however, know to what motives they must 
attribute the sluggishness of the English Government. One of 
them, M. Hector Pessard, states it boldly in the last number of 
the Revue Germanique et Frangaise :— England is not afraid of a 
war with Russia—a war which would cost her little, and the even- 
tual advantages of which are too self-evident to need recalling. A 
half-official English newspaper did not hesitate in drawing the 
plan of a naval campaign, in which England would have the 
hardest task to perform. But what she fears in war on the Conti- 
nent, is the temptation for France, if once she has crossed the 
Rhine, not to recross it again,—is a struggle which, like the cam- 
paign in the Crimea, would not lessen Russia, and which might, 
like the campaign in Italy, aggrandize France.” 

In spite of all diplomatic speculations, war appears as probable 
as ever. Russia fancies that her honour is engaged, and is unwil- 
ling to retreat ; she will persist, I apprehend, in excluding France 
and England from the conferences. Besides, she postpones nego- 
tiation till the insurrection is crushed, and, in the meanwhile, she 
shoots and hangs to her heart’s content. Now, unless Russia 
yields to threats, or unless France (that is, Louis Napoleon) 
declares that, happen what may, he will not take up the gauntlet, 
war must follow. An exchange of notes will merely embitter the 
question, as it did during the weeks preceding the invasion of the 
Crimea. Napoleon repeats the game which succeeded so well in 
1853, and is bent on slowly but irrevocably dragging England and 
Austria into his policy by sly and clever moves. In the meanwhile, 
experiments are made in the arsenal of Metz with a new battering 
battery, the effects of whichin a siege would prove formidable. Near 
Rochefort an old castle is used as a target by inventive artillery 
officers, who boast that henceforth no defensive works will be con- 
sidered impregnable. These may prove mere shadows, but still they 
portend grave events. 

Next to the Polish question, M. Renan’s book is the general 
topic of conversation and discussion. Even the literary annals of 
Louis Philippe’s reign can boast of no similar success. To judge 
by the spiteful animosity which the Clericals display (and you 
can find no better standard than the anger of antagonists for try- 
ing the merits of a work), M. Renan must have struck a chord 
which vibrates powerfully in man’s heart. The publisher Dentu 
has already edited twenty-two pamphlets pretending to refute “ La 





are promiscuously applied to combat the eloquent writer. Whilst 
the Government of Madrid forbid the publication of a Spanish 
translation of the book, the Archbishop of Rheims, Cardinal 
Gousset, hurls a solemn condemnation against it. His mandement 
ends with the words, ‘“ After having ourselves examined the 
book called ‘ Vie de Jésus,’ by Ernest Renan, member of the Insti- 
tute, Paris, 1863—having invoked the holy name of God, we have 
reprobated and reprobate, we have condemned and condemn the 
said work, as containing many assertions respectively audacious, 
impious, scandalous, sacrilegious, blasphemous, erroneous, heretical, 
anathematized. We forbid the clergy and faithful of our diocese 
to read or to cause to be read the said book, under the canonical 
penalties pronounced against those who knowingly read the works of 


, heretics and apostates—haeresim continentes aut de religione 


tractantes.” What would good Captain Toby have said of the 


| expletive epithets by which the holy primate of Gaul characterizes 
| this book ? 


English bishops and archdeacons, eager to dart their 
innocuous thunderbolts at their brother Colenso, might study this 
language to great advantage. 

Some of the proceedings to which the Clericals resort are more 
amusing. Thus, it appears that M. Rouland’s dismissal from 
the Ministry of Public Instruction is, in their eyes, nothing short 
of a divine infliction provoked by M. Renan. The Emperor, it is 
said in devout circles, seeing with pain a member of the Institute, a 
professor of the Collége de France, attack the divinity of Jesus 
Christ, ordered M. Rouland to threaten the writer with the loss of 
his salary if the book were published. The Minister obeyed for a 
while, but yielded at last to infidel entreaties, and the following 
morning he was dismissed. We wonder what fate will befall his 
successor, poor M. Duruy, who even boasts of being a personal 
friend of the great reprobate! On the other hand, the anathema- 
tized thinker has, curiously enough, even whilst living in the flesh, 
worked a miracle. It seems that he sent his proof sheets to M. 
Délécluze, a former editor of the Journal des Débats, his intimate 
friend, who was on his death-bed. At last, this clever sceptic, carried 
away by the hearty eloquence of the academician, exclaimed, 
“Such deeds are not the work of man ; Christ was God ; I become 
a Christian!” And, indeed, he sent for Father Ambroise, the 
superior of the Capuchin friars at Versailles, received the 
sacraments of the Roman Catholic Church, and died in peace, 
reconciled with the priests. The last work which M. Deélécluze 
published was his own biography, ‘‘ The Life of a Happy Man ;” 
and thrice happy he must have been, indeed, to be reckoned as a 
saint after his death, and a saint of M. Renan’s making. 

Last and least, I have to mention the donkey's kick at the 
great lion, an excommunicating communiqué published in the 
Journal de Monaco, read in the three villages of which that 
renowned principality consists. Prince Charles of Monaco appears 
to be a pious man, wise in his generation, and fond of a good 
income. His communiqué runs thus :—‘'The Journal de Monaco 
of Sunday, 19th July, contains, on M. Renan’s book, ‘ La Vie de 
Jésus,’ an article the insane and dangerous principles of which are 
highly disapproved of by the authorities. Fresh attacksin that paper 
against the Catholic religion, which is the religion of the State 
(sic), would draw on the writers the severity of the law.” 

Well might General Forey compel French soldiers to escort the 
processions de la Féte Dieu in Puebla and Mexico! Well might 
Arras celebrate the féte of St. Labre, the holy but dirty mendicant, 
who was canonized, some time ago, at a cost of 10,000f. to the 
State! Well might Paris swarm with monks and friars of every 
shape and every colour to a degree which induces sturdy mechanics 
to hoot them in the streets, and to cry out, “‘ Fainéants !” 

As I have already overstepped my limits, I can merely mention 
the following scraps of news. In Paris, the barristers have almost 
exclusively chosen Republicans, like Marie, Jules Favre, Lachaud, 
Dufaure, Desmarest, Crémeiux, Grévy, &c., as members of their 
Council. At Naples, the Arca di Noe has published a caricature, 
representing an ‘‘ august French personage ” in the garb of a cap- 
tain of brigands claiming his companions of the Aunis, with the 
motto, ‘Give back to Caesar what belongs to Cesar.” Another 
‘august French personage,” to whose fertile brain and coquettish 
taste the world already owes the revival of hoops, red-heeled shoes, 
the head-dress & la Marie Stuart, short waists, beaked bonnets, and 
other delightful innovations, has introduced a new fashion, likewise 
borrowed from our grand-dames. She walked through the pro- 
menades of Vichy with a thick, bill-headed cane in her hand, and 
the elegantes who crowd the watering-places do not dare to appear 


Vie de Jésus,” and at least a dozen more are ready for the press. A |in public without that fashionable but by no means ornamental 


brochure by Henri Lasserre, “ L’Evangile selon Renan,” is sold for | appendage. 
fivepence, as a propaganda tract. Secular and ecclesiastical weapons | 
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AN EPISODE IN THE “ILIAS (AMERICANA) IN 
NUCE.” 
DIALOGUE. 


H. (an English gentleman of great respectability, a member of the 
Carlton)—My dear fellow, you know I wish perdition here and 
hereafter to all Yankees ; but did you not begin this infernal row ? 

S. (a Southern agent)—Of course we did. Everything was at 
stake. A scoundrel of the old country scattered books up and 
down the States against Gigmanity. He preached the doctrine of 
the old Scotch ploughman, “A man’s a man for a’ that.” He 


respect are, first, the introduction of lay members amongst the 
Academicians ; and, secondly, a large increase in the number of Asso- 
ciates, and a participation by them in the control of the Academy. 
| Popular as the first of these recommendations will probably be, it 
| is one which more than any other met with the decided opposition 
| of the Academicians examined. With one or two exceptions they 


| were clearly against associating laymen with artists in deciding 


| 
| any question of art, whether the question concerned the merits or 


| the hanging of a particular picture, or the general eligibility of an 
_ artist for the honours of the Academy. The learned professions, 


canted about a judgment of God which came upon the French | they argued, were left to govern their own affairs. No lay member 


nobles of the last century for denying that doctrine. Certain 
fools at the North fancied he was in earnest. They believed what 
he told them, and said that they should act upon it. Idiot par- 
sons went so far as to say that the words we use on Sunday about 


a Ferson who was put to death as a slave being the corner-stone 


of the universe were true. What could we do? It was a matter 
of life and death. We raised the shout for Gigmanity. We 
affirmed that slavery itself, not the Person who suffered the death 
of the slave, was the corner-stone of the universe. These are our 
watchwords. In this cause, and not, as some foolish friends of ours 
represent, to vindicate our right to hire our servants for life, we 
have drawn the sword and flung away the scabbard. 

H. (much affected)—Brave and noble men! Champions of our | 
interests as well as your own! You have not been exactly the 
friends of England. But we feel that we may embrace you as 
ours. Let us join solemnly in drinking the toast, ‘‘ The Cause of 
Gigmanity and Slavery, civil and religious, all the world over.” 

[Hip, hip! Hurrah! and Exeunt. 











F. D. M. 
Hine Arts. 
—-@———— 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS ON THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

“I Turk that we are in such a sleepy state that it would 
be desirable to have recourse to anything to awake us.” ‘This | 
is the reply of a ‘* Royal Academician” to a proposition of the | 
Commissioners which the witness could not wholly approve, yet | 
would not unconditionally reject. On the other hand, another 
Academician of more conservative temper, says, “‘ The view I ex- 

pressed when I heard of the sitting of this Commission was that 
all the Academy wanted was to be left to themselves, to have 

plenty of room given them, and not to have any uncertainty as to 

the tenure of their building. Room is wanted for all their purposes, 

especially for the schools and for the exhibition.” The apparent 

conflict between these views is considerably diminished by a 
proviso appended to his observation by the latter witness, that he 

assumes ‘the members to be determined to remedy defects.” If 

the assumption had been just the Commissioners would have had an 

easy task ; nay, the Commission would scarcely have been appointed 

or called for, since the fact of more space being wanted was patent. 

But here was the pinch. After making all due allowance for an 

increased willingness to remedy minor defects of detail, there re- 

mained among the Academicians an inordinate and apparently in- 

soluble mass of conceit and blind satisfaction in the old ways, 

the worn-out habits, and imperfect constitution of their beloved “ Oil 

Painters’ Club,” which clearly necessitate1 external interference, 

and left the Commissioners no choice but to advise some radical 

changes in the constitution of the Academy, such as, considering the 

present extensive and various development of taste and culture in 

art, should enable it to hold its rightful post of central regulating 

power, and to stem the advancing tide of bureaucratic authority 

in matters relating to art education. A main point has been to 

invent a scheme for this, and still preserve the independence of the 

Academy ; to render the institution national and public in its 

functions, and to conciliate for it the confidence of the general 

body of artists and of the public, without subordinating it to the | 
direct control and variable influence of Government. After giving | 
the Academy credit, disputed by some witnesses, for the service it | 
had rendered to the country by assisting to keep up and cultivate 
a taste for art, and advising that its legal position and character, 
resting at present on the somewhat doubtful effect of the “ Instru- 
ment” of 1768, should be more precisely defined by a Royal char- 
ter, but without breaking off the personal relation which in certain 
points has hitherto so advantageously, however anomalously, 
existed between the Sovereign and the Academy, the Commissioners 
proceed to state how they think the Academy ought to be re- 
constituted. 

The most important alterations recommended by them in this 


} 
| 











had a voice in the College of Physicians, nor in the government of 


' the Inns of Court ; why should artists be differently treated, and 


made the subject of an invidious exception, which, if it meant any- 
thing, meant that they were incapable of forming a right judg- 
ment upon matters which had been the study and occupation of 
their lives? So far from being likely, as was pretended, to conciliate 
the general body of artists, and inspire them with confidence in the 
decisions of the central body, the innovation. would produce the very 
opposite effects, and artists would generally despise the judgment of a 
body composed in part of persons who would neither take adequate 
interest in their office nor possess due qualifications for the dis- 
charge of its duties ; finally, that the experiment had been tried 
in one instance, viz., that of the British Institution, and had signally 
failed. 

But a contrary opinion was expressed by almost all the 
other witnesses, professional and non-professional. One very 
eminent Academician warmly supported it, and two others did not 
object. They thought, as the Commissioners think, that a self- 
elected body of artists, like every purely professional body, was apt 
to become—did inevitably become, cliquish and prejudiced in its 
views and tastes; and that the best way to counteract this 
tendency was to associate with the artists in the active manage- 
ment of the Academy a certain number of educated laymen, who 
had turned their minds to matters of art and took an interest in 


| art questions; that through these men not only would artists feel 


a greater confidence in the tribunal before which their merits were 
to be judged, but that positive good in the working of the system 
would accrue by the infusion of new blood, the suggestion of new 
views, and the appreciation of other than mere technical considera- 
tions. With regard to the argument deduced from the liberty 
allowed to the medical and legal professions, it was to be remem- 
bered that the Medical Act of 1858 required only a portion of the 
General Medical Council to be composed of professional men. 
And it may be added that, though the Government of the Inns of 
Court is still purely professional, it is not to be assumed that the 
existing state of things is deemed universally satisfactory, even by 
members of the legal profession. ‘The case of the British Institu- 
tion was not in point, since there the lay element predominated ; 
a more complete analogy was to be found in the National Gallery, 
and in the Institute of British Architects, of which the late Earl de 
Grey was president and Mr. Beresford Hope a member. 

Such are the considerations which led the Commissioners to a 
conclusion in favour of introducing a lay element into the 
Academy—considerations which have been here the more fully 
stated, inasmuch as when the constitution of the Academy comes 
to be finally discussed and settled the great struggle will assuredly 
be about this very point. In our humble judgment the Com- 
missioners are right, and we trust that their recommendation, 
however unpopular at first with a certain class, will be adopted in 
practice, and have a fair trial given to it. 

Of course the lay members would have no titular distinction, 
and would be entitled to no share in the pecuniary benefits of the 
Academy. ‘They would be elected in the same manner as other 
Academicians, but only for five years, and two of them would be 
on the Council with the president and eleven professional mem- 
bers. 

With regard to the class of Associates, there are strong reasons 
for abolishing it altogether. It is from this classs, as is well 
known, that the Academicians have hitherto been elected, and its 
defence is generally rested on the alleged necessity for subjecting 
artists to a probationary stage before electing them to the highest 
honours of the Academy. But is not this a fallacy ? If, as may be 
conceded, an artist ought not to be made a R.A. for one good 
picture, nor, unless his first successful efforts are backed and 
continued by further progress, still, cannot the men who confer the 
honour judge of these matters as well, whether the artist in ques- 
tion have previously written “A.” after his name or not? 
Again, are not the electors likely to exercise their power of choice 
more carefully and more exclusively on the ground of merit, in the 
case of a man who is to be promoted at once from the rank 
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and file to the highest honours, than they are when conferring the 
inferior order, and does not ultimately the consideration arising 
from the length of time during which Associates may have been 
in the inferior class possess undue weight in determining the selec- 
tion of men into the higher class of Royal Academicians? How- 
ever, the general body of artists appear to prefer the retention of the 
class with a considerable increase of its numbers, and the Commis- 
sioners considering the extension to be valuable as introducing a 


large amount of youthful talent into the Academy, and as con- | 


necting that institution more thoroughly with the great body of 
artists outside its walls, considering also the difficulty of enlarging 
the constituent body in any other way, recommend that in future the 


| whom the season produced, with a decided line of his own, closes 
| the list of new vocalists at Covent Garden, with the exception of 
| M. Obin, who appeared once as Bertram without any marked 
| effect. 

| ‘The earlier portion of the season was characterized chiefly by the 
| frequent repetitions of Masaniello, remarkable for the absolute 
| perfection of stage management and spectacle in the second act, 
|the really artistic ‘ choreography” of Madlle. Salvioni as the 
dumb heroine, and the vigorons representation of the hero by 
| Signor Naudin. The opera was selected for the ‘“ State night,” 
and was performed more times than any other opera of the season. 
On the arrival of Madlle. Patti, of course a change was made, and 


| 


number of associates should be increased to fifty, with power to | though at first her voice showed unmistakable symptoms of over- 


extend the number, and that the Associates and Academicians 
should jointly form the General Assembly. No one can dispute the 
justice or expedience of thus allowing the Associates, if retained, 
a share in the control and management of the affairs of the 
Academy; nor in the recommendation that artists should no 
longer be required to inscribe their names as candidates for admis- 
sion to the honours of the Academy—a requisition which has 
caused much heartburning, and appears to have been maintained 
by the Academicians out of pure spite—‘* We were obliged to eat 
dirt, now we will have our revenge by compelling you to do like- 
wise.” We note also with satisfaction the recommendation that 
the honours of the Academy should be open to workers in every 
branch of fine art; that members of other societies (e. g., the 
Water Colour Societies) should not be compelled to desert their 
former associates and exhibition galleries; that distinguished 
foreign artists should be ‘eligible to honorary membership; and 
that an annual report should be published of the proceedings of the 
Academy, with a statement of its income and expenditure. 

We hope ona future occasion to return to this subject, more 
especially to the recommendations given by the Commissioners with 
regard to the Academy schools, buildings, and exhibition.  V. 
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~oicnaiienate 
Covent GAnpeEN is already closed for Italian opera, and one only 
of the cheap performances at Her Majesty’s remains before the 
final close of the operatic season of 1863. Without, perhaps, 
being what might be termed a_ brilliant or eventful sea- 
son, circumstances connected with that 
proaching its termination that render it, at least, more 
worthy of note among musicians than the session of Par- 
liament just over is ever likely to be in history. In the latter 
case nothing was ever either promised or expected, and both pro- 


there are now ap- 


mise and expectation have been fulfilled; but although both our | 


operatic managers promised a good deal more than they were able 
to perform, they who expected nothing were for once disappointed. 


Mr. Gye, who led off the ball, besides two or three operas | 
which have formed a stereotyped portion of Covent Garden | 


promises for more than one season—Orfro and Fidelio, for 
example—announced the production during the season of 
Verdi's last and most characteristic opera—La Fora del Destino, 


Flotow’s Stradella, Meyerbeer’s Etoile du Nord, and Gounod’s | 


Faust. Of these only one has been actually produced. With 
regard to vocalists, Mr. Gye’s too exclusive reliance on Madlle. 
Adelina Patti, and confidence in her sister, Madlle. Carlotta, seem 
to have had the effect of relaxing his energy and discernment in 
the selection of new singers. Signor Caffieri, an aspiring tenor 
who challenged comparison with ‘Tamberlik in his great part in 
Guillaume Tell, proved a dead failure. Signor Collonese, a baritone, 
who appeared successfully as Giorgio Germont in La Traviata, 


was never heard of again; while the reception accorded to the | 
Marta of Madlle. Elvira Demi was such as to forbid her re- | 


appearance. Madlle. Antonietta Fricci, who re-appeared several 


times during the season, is still unequal to the arduous task of | 


succeeding Grisi; but Madlle. Pauline Lucca, who, far too late in 
the year, made so brilliant a débit as Valentine, gives fair promise 
of ultimately proving a representative fully worthy of the associa- 
tions of the part. Madille. Fioretti’s sudden disappearance in 
the middle of the season had, perhaps, no bad result on the 
estimation in which she was held. Fresh and pleasing as 
was her voice, and correct as was her vocalization, her utter 
absence of dramatic power would have soon weakened the 
favourable first impressions made by these qualifications. Madlle. 
Carlotta Patti, with her limited concert repertory—limited, appa- 
rently, because few compositions present sufficient difficulties to 
exhibit her full powers—scarcely comes within the scope of 
operatic criticism. Signor Naudin, the only noteworthy tenor 


| difference may not seem very obvious. 


| 





work during her Continental tour, it soon recovered all its freshness 
and charmingly characteristic timbre. The difficulty, indeed, 
with Mr. Gye during a great portion of the season seemed that 
of finding any acceptable opera to alternate with J! Barbiere, Son- 
nambula, Murta, and other operas in which Madlle. Patti appeared. 
Towards the end of theseason two most delightful revivals took place, 
which, next to the production of Faust, form the most marked 
characteristic of the season--those of Donizetti's drawing-room lyric 
comedies of Don Pasquale and L’Elisir d Amore? Of course, Madlle. 
Patti was the heroine in both instances, and Signor Ronconi, per- 
fectly recovered and slightly less disposed to sing out of tune than 
before, was the Don and Dulcamara. Tenors are notoriously difli- 
cult to manage, but it is hard to imagine anything more provoking 
than Signor Mario’s perversity in attempting the part of Raoul, 
which strains his powers to the very utmost—injurious to himself 
and only suggesting comparisons between past and present to his 
audience—and abandoning those so admirably suited to him in the 
two revivals to Signor Naudin. The latter gentleman possesses 
an amount of superabundant energy which it is difficult for him to 
control, while Signor Mario's requisite refinement, both vocal and 
histrionic, could not have been displayed to greater advantage. It is 
to be hoped next year that something will be arranged to prevent 
such unfortunate playing at cross purposes. Of the brilliant pro- 
duction of Faust, which would have been the event of a far more 
eventful season, there is little more to be said. With a cast in 
most respects decidedly inferior to that at the rival house, the 
splendid orchestra and magnificent scenery placed its success beyond 
a doubt from the first. 

Amongst our older acquaintances at Covent Garden little change 
of relative position has taken place. M. Faure, it is true, has 
shown a marked improvement in every part he has undertaken, 
| Signor Tamber!l ik has displayed his ‘‘ magnifiques éclats de voix ” as 
strikingly as ever; but his unfitness for sustained and equable 
vocalization was strongly manifested in his Faust. Madlle. 
| Nantier-Didiée’s very unequal personation of Fides, with many 
merits but many very weak points, scarcely presented any of the 
characteristics of a “creation.” ‘The orchestra, although some of 
Signor Costa's little peculiarities have been very manifest this 
season, has fully kept up its standard of excellence. 
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PROFESSOR CONINGTON’S AENEID.* 
Proressor Coxtncton’s commentary on Virgil is a very remark- 
able tcstimony to the value of professorships, and throws great 
light on the essential difference between English and Continental 
scholarship. It is not a little instructive that one of the first, if 
not, as we believe it to be, quite the first great classical com- 
mentary, bearing on its face an unmistakeable stamp of authority 
and completeness, which England has produced since the rise of 
the strictly modern school of historical criticism, should be the 
work, not of an independent and dilettante scholar, but of a pro- 
fessor, of a man set apart for one particular purpose, and devoted 
by his profession to.the particular study in its widest aspects of 
one particular subject. At first sight, indeed, the effects of this 
But with a little atten- 
tion they are seen to be very striking. A dilettante scholar, from 
the nature of the case, follows his own bent, and plucks only those 
flowers on his meandering course which happen to strike his 
fancy. Hence his eollections, however striking and curious they 
may be, will hardly ever be systematic or complete. On the 
other hand, a professor will feel compelled to master, as far as 
man can, every part of his suv! ~t, and to have and be able 
to give a reason for everything » nthe just scope and limits 





* P. Virgili Maronis Opera, with a vntary, by John Conington, M.A.— 
Bibliotheca Classica, Edited by Georr. ong. M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambriige. London: Whittaker aud Co. 
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of his chair. To be a living encyclopaedia in his own particular | far as nobody else could probably teach him better. 
province is the first duty of the professor ; elegance and all the 
Hence we 


graces of originality are subordinate to knowledge. 


| 


But would 
he be an accomplished Virgilian in the sense in which a highly 
refined and educated Englishman, who had made Tennyson his 


see how the Germans in the pursuit of the substance of classical | pet study, would be an accomplished Tennysonian ? We think 


knowledge despised the form, while English scholars, who might 


| 


not; but this, be it said, without any disparagement of Professor 


be called not unfairly a race of amateur classics, in their worship | Conington who has done more for us than most of his competi- 


of the form gradually lost the substance. 


When the German | tors. 


What chiefly strikes us in commentators on the classical 


classic returned from his great expedition to all the winds of | poets is the almost total atrophy of the poetical commentary, 
scholarship, grown out of shape with omnivorous feeding, and | under the devouring influence of the mere routine of outward 


bowel down to the ground under the accumulated load of much 
riches and more dross, he found the English scholar sitting at 





explanation. Whena commentator has told you what a pas- 
sage means (in the same sense as the paraphrase of the Psalms, 


home and starving in the frills and ruffs of the olden time, a| according to Byron, tells us what they mean, without the poetry), 
classical dandy sadly out at elbows, lord, indeed, of a lordly mint, | when he has added a word or two, say on the mixtuve of modal 


and possessed ofa vast and multifarious array of moulds, but with 
never a poor ounce of new gold to pour into his exquisite forms. 
We may say at once that the Scotch classical professorships 
are not in point, the Scotch Universities really answering, so far 
as classics are concerned, in the main to second-class gymnasia; 
and in no sense of the word to the great foreign and English uni- 
versities. The classical scholarship attained by Scotch undergra- 
duates, however excellent of its kind, is scarcely ever more 
than that of an ordinary German boy at an ordinary gymna- 
sium, and consequently there is no call upon a scale adequate to 
produce German professorial learning in Scotland. Indeed, con- 
sidering the bigotry of Scotland, German learning, besides being 
impossible there, would be excessively inconvenient. A private 
Scotchman may, undoubtedly, inquire freely in his own cellar, 
or in a select conclave with closed doors, but not in the responsi- 
ble character of a dominie. Oxford in this matter is better off, in 
Spite of the tests. And the impulse given to the professorial sys- 
tem at Oxford by Dr. Arnold is bearing slow but visible fruit. 
Certainly Professor Conington’s labours are not among the least. 
And it is no little satisfaction to be able to say that he adds 
the utmost elegance of form, and beauty, and terseness of diction, 
to the encyclopedic learning of a foreign professor. His 
views, moreover, with respect to the position and merits of 
Virgil, have the peculiar sobriety and ripe maturity which seem 
to be the prevailing excellence of Professor Conington's labours. 

Professor Conington thinks the originality of Virgil overrated in 
his pastoral compositions; he also thinks it has been under-valued 
in the “ Aeneid.” “ There can be little doubt,” he says, “‘ that too 
much has been made of Virgil's supposed disqualification or disin- 
clination for epic poetry. We have his own confession in the Sixth 
Eclogue that his early ambition was to sing of kings and battles. 
. ++. Nor need we to lay any stress on the story, which, supported 
as it is by the authority of the elder Pliny, there seems no reason 
to doubt that Virgil himself, when dying, condemned his ‘ Aeneid’ 
to the flames.” He argues this, and adds, “ In any case, we need 
not doubt that the feeling which made Virgil wish to rob the 
world of his greatest poem, was simply the mortification of 
leaving in a state of comparative imperfection a work which he 
had intended to be his masterpiece.” The analysis of the 
difference between Homer and Virgil, a difference which he 
explains by rivalry rather than imitation, is exceedingly valuable. 
We do not in the least commit ourselves to his views, but this 
we may conscientiously say, that there is a richness of detail, 
a delicate multiplicity of thought, and plasticity of style about 
his dissertations, which cannot be praised too highly. On the 
other hand, it were well, perhaps, if the prevailing softness of the 
shading were relieved by occasionally broader summaries and 
bolder strokes. It is the characteristic of a great writer from 
time to time to illumine by a single sentence the whole tract he 
has travelled through, as flashes of lightning reveal to the 
traveller for a moment the whole circumjacent country. The final 
summary of the introduction, however, is sufficiently explicit :— 
“ The result of our inquiry,” Professor Conington says, is this :— 
“Virgil imitated Homer, but imitated him as a rival, not as a 
disciple; his object was not to give a faithful interpretation of 
dis great master, but to draw forth his own genius and satisfy the 
age in which he lived ; and accordingly he modified the Homeric 
story at his pleasure, according to the thousand considerations 
that might occur to a poetical artist, a patriot, and a connoisseur 
of antiquarian learning.” 

If we turn to the commentary itself, it is difficult to speak too 
highly of the learning, that is to say, profound knowledge both 
ofthe text, of Latinity in general, and also of the labours of other, 
and these the most recent foreign scholars, difficult to exaggerate 
the crisp elegance of the notes, and the imposing effect of the 
whole. Any one who knew his Virgilas Professor Conington 


can teach it would be a very accomplished Virgilian. Would 
he be a most accomplished Virgilian? 


Certainly yes, in so 











|of the day. 


and instrumentalablatives in “ fato profugus,” or told his rival or 
friend “Henry,” that “Henry is quite right in remarking that 
‘avertere’ means not merely to turn away, but to turn 
back,” he is apt to think he has done all that can be done, 
whereas, in reality, he has only cleared the ground for the 
true labour of a poetical commentary, that is to say, the discovery 
of the poetical essence itself. When we know that “ avertere” 
means “to turn back” as well as “to turn away,” we are only, 
perhaps, nearer the bare meaning but not at all necessarily 
near the poetry. In order to understand the poetry of a word, we 
must know exactly the whole relations of that word to the prose 
Otherwise, the “ callida junctura,” that departure 
from usage which is the very breath of poetry, remains unex- 
plored. One of the most exquisite touches in the whole range of 
Mr. Tennyson's poetry, we think, is to be found in the deseription 
of Merlin under the influence of Vivien, where it is said :— 
“ The pale blood of the wizard at her touch 
Took gayer colours, Jie an opal warm'd.” 

This expression, “like an opal warm’d,” is, perhaps, unsurpassed 
—but its effect depends upon the simultaneous stroke of a very 
large number of associations. And the poetry essentially re- 
quires that we should realize in the sharpest possible manner the 
identical “ opal” itself. Put anything else, ruby or diamond, or 
the like, and the magic is dissolved. Supposing that a foreign 
commentator were to say upon this passage, an opal seems to have 
been a sort of slate-coloured stone—just as somewhere or other we 
are told ofsome Latin word in Virgil, that it seems to have meant 
“some reddish grey earth,” it is clear that the castle of enchant- 
ments will have vanished into mist. We are not even in the 
common daylight of common prose. 

Professor Conington may answer, in the words of Hudibras :— 

“ Quoth Hubert de Burgh to Ferdinando, 
What can a man do, but what he can do ?” 
And unquestionably there are words about which, after all 
possible search, it must be admitted that all we know is that we 
know next to nothing. But these are not a majority. We 
desire to point out the defective treatment of the ordinary words, 
those, namely, which abound in Latin prose, or, at all events, are 
not uncommon, but which when introduced into poetry, especially 
by one of the greatest poetical artists of the world, acquire a shade 
of difference which constitutes their poetry and his originality. 
We could hardly have a better illustration than one of tbe 
opening phrases of the “Aeneid”—the hackneyed “fato profu- 
gus.” Why has it a hack sense in almost every boy’s mind who 
knows Virgil? Because he knows the meaning of the 
words, but what he does not know, and what he is 
not taught, certainly not by Professor Conington, is the 
particular originality of application which Virgil gave them. 
A poetical commentary should tell us what were the ordi- 
nary uses of “fato” in Roman conversation, what was the pecu- 
liar colour added by its “ junctura” with “ profugus,” and so on. 
But if there was much to bring out in “ fato,” there was even 
more in “ profugus.” The meaning has first to be deciphered. Is 
it, e. g., “ abiit,” or “ excessit,” or “ evasit,” or “ erupit?” Is it mere 
flight, or flight and extrusion ; does it involve a civil meaning of 
law and justice, or is it simply a moral word expressing the 
misery of expatriation, or both? All these queries are indispen- 
sable preliminaries. It makes all the difference whether a word 
implies, for instanee, “ outlaw ” or “ outcast,”-—the first is repul- 
sive, the second ina féasure poetical. But even when such ques- 
tions are decided, the bloom of the poetry remains to be defined, 
namely, the particular gloss imparted by Virgil’s own particular 
use of it. Instead of this we have an enormous note, in which, after 
we have been told that “ fato profugus” may mean, perhaps, “a 
glorious and heaven-sent fugitive,” the expression is left to its 
fate, and the tail of the note swells into a boundless convexity of 
friz, only comparable, as Sidney Smith said, to the back of Dr. 
Parr’'s wig—and all about what? All about the eternal question 
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whether it should be Lavinia with an i, or Lavina without an i. 
Now this may be, of course, a matter of the very deepest possible 
ethnological import. That little i may decide the fate of an 
army of words and thrill through the philological ocean that 
connects the Yankee with the Hindoo. But it has nothing per- 
ceptible to do with Virgil’s poetry. It belongs to the spits and 
racks of the critical apparatus, and should find its place at least 
in a separate note. One more example, and we have done. 
“ Ergo Iris croceis per caelum roscida pennis, 

Mille trahens varios adverso sole colores, 

Devolat, et supra caput adstitit.” 

The note to this is as follows :— 

“+ Roscida’ and ‘adverso sole’ belong to the physical rainbow, which 
in 5,601, 658, 9, 15, Virg., unlike Hom., makes the accompaniment of 
the mythological Iris; ‘ croceis’ apparently as the colour of light, v., 
585. ‘ Trahens ” apparently expresses length,” 

Upon this all we can say is that there is an end of the poetry. 
The imagination cannot thrill over metaphors, which are 
apparently this, and may be apparently that, and we cannot tell 
what they are. In all such cases, therefore—and they are the rule, 
and not the exception, whatever else the commentary has 
achieved—it has left the crowning point —the poetry, untouched. 
Not that these remarks are in any senso levelled at Professor 
Conington, of whose commentaries we can scarcely speak too 
highly or too honourably, in comparison with other commentaries. 
We speak of all commentaries alike. 

Professor Conington quotes Mr. Gladstone honourably, but 
to disagree with him; and he also quotes the critic of the Saturday 
Review. He does not mention the delicate and penetrating 
“Study upon Virgil” by M. Sainte-Beuve, of the French Aca- 
demy. And yet it is a book extremely well worthy of perusal, 
and even of mention. Some parts of M. Sainte-Beuve’s beauti- 
ful essay are much in harmony with Professor Conington— 
a harmony which does honour to them both. 
professor is generally more sober than the French Academician, 
and sometimes almost as graceful, on the other hand, there is a 
subtlety of poetical evolution in M. Sainte-Beuve which is, in 
some instances, a model of its kind. To decaut essences with- 
out spilling them is almost an art in itself. Perhaps the least 
satisfactory part of Professor Conington’s great work is the life 
of Virgil by Professor Long—a life which, like most of Mr. Long's 
lives, is chiefly conspicuous for its destructive tendencies, 
without any great effort at reconstruction. But it is true that 
Virgil's life is not remarkable. We can discern in 
nothing beyond an exquisite art, personal only in so far as it 
was essentially Roman and poetical in the broadest sense, 
and a certain kindliness and clumsiness, but nothing either of 
the fierce sheen of Homer's glance, or of the mingled child 
and wolf which make up the genius of Dante, or of the Protean 
contemplation of Shakespeare, or of the stern yet sensuous, 
the Flemish yet almost Michael-Angelic, sublimity of Milton. 
We seem to see nothing in Virgil but a calm and general effui- 
gence of art divested of his own personality. Indeed, when we 


If the English | 


him | 


carnate God attending as the representative of human nature, 
and, in her behalf, looking and listening with fearful awe to the 
prophetic symbols of her destiny. It was once my intention to 
have translated the Apocalypse into verse, as a poem holding a 
rival place between the epic narration and the choral drama—an 
intention long and fondly cherished, but during many years 
deferred from an unfeigned sense of my deficiency.” How has the 
three years’ incubation of the graduates of Oxford supplied the 
place of poor Coleridge's unfulfilled intention ? 

In truth, the difficulty of the subject arises from the overflowing 
fulness of its beauty. Consider, for instance, such a comparatively 
small feature as the promises of the Seven Epistles. Who can tell 

| why their solemn beauty affects him so deeply, who can catechize 

| all his emotions in presence of the beautiful? Who can classify all 
the vague commingling lines, derived from height, distance, and 

| purity, that make up the associations which are linked with the 

|‘ Morning Star?” Let us remember, further, that these promises 

| were not chosen merely for their beauty—that they have an object. 

| Whatever spiritual yearning there was in any of the churches, 
that they should have satisfied ; whatever special object of tempta- 
tion loomed before them, that they should have transfigured and 
glorified in Christ. It is a deep appeal, not to the terrors of a 
gloomy theology, but to the yearnings of the soul. “ Are you 
tempted by sensual pleasure? Are you longing after the ancient 

; and uncreated Beauty? He is the manna and the tree of life. 

| For purity? He has the white robes. For power? He makes 

| to sit upon his throne. For steadfastness? He fixes the soul as a 

| pillar. For light? He can link the ideal with the real, and give 

| you the Morning Star.” To bring out these minute beauties 

| without losing sight of the exact purport of the vision, orbing 
itself out into threes and sevens, is just such a comment on Holy 

Scripture as poetry is able to supply. 

| The Argument of “ St. John in Patmos” is, we are bound to say, 
just and comprehensive. We turn over another page. Nothing 

| can be happier than the quotation from Victor Hugo, which stands 
as a motto under the elegantly ornamental lines which head the 
page. A hurried glance shows that the measure adopted is the 
heroic couplet, not such as Pope has made it, but with a studied 
recurrence to the rougher music of Dryden. We gather this, at 

| least, from some of the best lines in the poem. 

“So that first woman was compelled to fly 

To deserts void, while Christianity, 

| Of wandering Judaism with pain was born, 

The child caught up to God, the mother left forlorn.” (p. 25.) 

| A few extracts will give some notion of this wonderful produc- 

| tion. 

First, for its metrical character. It is, it would seem, a prin- 

| ciple of Oxford prosody that ten syllables, however strung together, 


} 
| make a good heroic line. This justifies such lines as, 


“ On th’ upper air, ‘mid dim sulphureous smoke.” (p. 14.) 
“ That Sodom was Jerusalem, e’en she.” (p. 18.) 

“So Rome upon the seven hills did press.” (p. 20.) 

“ Behold the third great sign from heaven glide.” (pp. 21). 






































labour to embody our faint idea of him in modern illustration, we | [t jis further apparent that the Oxford of Heber, Milman, 
can only picture Virgil to ourselves as a sort of Roman and | Keble, and Arnold has developed two new rules of rhyme. The 
etherealized cross between our own poet Thomson and Sir | first is borrowed from the French, and consists in the admission 
Joshua Reynolds, wrapped in his art, his work, his dreams, | not of analogous and, so to speak, echoing sounds, but of identical 









rather clumsy and greatly beloved, and living a valetudinarian 
life, cushioned upon friendship, aud patronage, and wealth. 





THE LAST OXFORD PRIZE POEM.* 

Tue University of Oxford possesses a considerable foundation for 
the encouragement of sacred poetry. The rules by which the 
prize is to be adjudged are much more judicious than those of 
the Seatonian endowment at Cambridge. The competition is open 
to all graduates without exception. The compositions are limited 
to three hundred lines. The reward proposed is nearly at the rate 
of a guinea a couplet. The prize is decided but once in the course 
of three years. Better conditions could scarcely have been ar- 
ranged for that finish and maturity which are the orthodox prize- 
poem substitute for genius, while the largeness of the prize and 
the éclat of success in a concursus 80 open and so rarely decided, 
are temptations which might well inducg superior men to resume 
“the art and the czstus ” of their youth. 

The subject for the years 1860-1863 is peculiarly beautiful— 
“St. John in Patmos.” It is, of course, practically very much 
equivalent to an invitation for a poem on the Apocalypse. 
Such a poem was long meditated by Coleridge. “ This 
sublime and magnificent drama,” he says, “was acted in heaven, 
before the whole host of heaven, the personal friend of the in- 

* The Prize Poem on a Sacred Subject for 1863.—“St. John in Patmos.” 





terminations. ‘Thus, 
“ For Ministers 
Ranged in their courses served the Presbyters.” (p. 12.) 
Again :— 
“ Her rich foundations like phylacteries 
On garments worn with names engraven rise.” (p. 21). 

The second new rule of rhyme is that any syllable or all syllables 
in e may rhyme with any syllable or all syllables in y, and con- 
versely. Thus, 

“ Within its midst the Lamb eternally, 
Round it the rainbow and the shining sea.” (p. 11.) 
“ Two cities and two women John did see, 
And then a third, which seemed at once to Le 
City and woman in one mystery.” (p. 16.) 
“ And on her brow was written ‘ Mystery :’ 
The second woman of the vision she.” (p. 19.) 


A parallel law prevails with words ending in one. 





“ A voice from heaven resounds that all is done ; 
Bursts forth at once each dread phenomenon.” (pp. 15.) 
—except, indeed, the commission of such a line, which was reserved 
| for Oxford in the nineteenth century, asa sign of the latter da; 
| We forgot to mention a corollary to the great Oxford ten-sy: 
principle. It is that the past tense of all monosyllabic verbs may 
| be made to do duty as dissyllables by a free addition of dids. Nay, 
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the same neat practice may be extended to an inconvenient pre- | 
sent tense, when it is wanted to rhyme. 
“Twas partly that false teachers now did swarm.” (p. 7.) 
“ Where did reign 
“ For evermore the Lamb.” (p. 12.) | 
“ Justice, mercy, peace over all do reign.” (p. 12.) | 
“ Two women John did see.” (p. 16.) 
“Who in wait did lie.” (p. 18.) | 
“Who did with blood entrance.” (p. 19.) 
“ When the seven hills did press.” (p. 20.) 

As the sea is mirrored in a bubble and the sky in a dewdrop, 
the leading beauties of the new Oxonian versification may be seen 
in six lines, which come together without a break. 

“There for the brazen sea the sea of glass, 

There for the golden candlestick there was”— 
(By all means stop, and humour the rhyme by pronouncing it 
wass. Remember, too, that elsewhere it is made to rhyme to 
Antipas and to pass. But to proceed.) 

“ There was 

That band of angel-stars: for Ministers 

Ranged in their courses served the Presbyters— 

Vast symbol of divine stability, 

OF love divine, not less true imagery.” (p. 12.) 
Oxonian description is even richer than Oxonian prosody. Who 
that has ever been in church on Trinity Sunday has forgotten 
that glorious epistle, which the weakest mumbling or the most 
vulgar spouting cannot altogether deprive of its divine beauty ? 
Heaven and the rainbow, according to an Oxford Master of Arts, 
his University’s laureate from 1863 to 1866, are brighter than— 
what? Do pray guess. 


| 


ee 


“The Sanctuary dight 
With rainbow hues more excellently bright 
Than—those OLD cuRTAINS, purple, scarlet, blue!” (p. 11.) 

We know very well that the allusion is to the tabernacle in the 
wilderness. But in poetry association is everything. And the as- 
sociation of these words is palpably with a four-poster. Fancy 
heaven being brighter ‘‘than those ol scarlet and blue curtains!” 

We must really quote a little more :— 

“ Rome, still magnified 
By all the kings of earth, whom she enchaia'd ; 
Yet doom'd to perish, hated and disdain’d, 
E’en by her lovers pitilessly maim’d, 
Her body burnt, stript naked, made ashamed.” (p. 25.) | 
Poor St. John is martyred overagiin at orthodox Oxford in this 
year of grace 18633. In one of the most awful passages of prophecy, | 
he says that the kings “shall hate the whore, and shali make her 
naked, and burn her with fire.” Our Oxonian reverses the process. 
He first burns the body. Then the body being utterly calcined, | 
“burnt with fire,” he proceeds to “strip it naked,” the result of 
which curious process is that the poor creature—exr hypothesi 
reduced to a cinder—is “ made ashamed.” ‘Take another touc! :— 
‘The dragon, who in wait did lie’ 
To slay her child, and forced her still to fly 
To deserts void in that laborious birth, 
While he his monstrous bulk, upon the earth 
Deploys, he ceases from his injury. 
Then, lo! another rushes o’er the sea, 
In aid of him—a wondrous form, whose mien 
Vex'd e’en the foam—it was the Jecast marine. 
So that first woman was compelled to fly 
To deserts void.” (p. 19.) 

Note that perpetual epithet void. Deserts are so commonly chock- | 
full that our poet gives us the attribute twice over. ‘Then remark | 
the picturesque word deploys, and last, but not least, apparently some | 
playful reminiscences from ‘* Peter Simple” interwoven with the 
strain—the Beast Marine. Shade of Heber! has it come to this ? 
The poem, however, attains its culminating point in the following | 
description of Jerusalem in her double capacity as city and | 
woman :— 

“ Beheld the third great sign from heaven glide, 
The new Jerusalem, adorned a bride, 
City and woman both; with turrets spread, 
As with a royal crown, her shining head ; 
Twelve gates of gleaming pearl those towers adorn, 
As gems upon a diadem are worn ; 
Descends through all its depth her shining wall, 
Like royal robes that down her body fall. 
Her rich foundations like phylacteries 
On garments worn with names engraven rise.” (p. 21.) 








Tnere is a picture. We have all heard of Horace’s human head 
and horse’s neck, and of his fair woman ending in a strange fish : 
but let us conceive, if we can, the Oxonian representation. A bride, 
her heal spread with turrets, twelve gates right above these towers, 
and a shining wall falling down the body like a petticoat! The | 
golden streets must have been the crinoline. Stop—we are wrong. 
A lady's “ rich foundations” can, of course, only be the folds of | 
that wonderful structure. But as the modern article was then not | 
worn, the “ bride’s rich foundations” rose “‘on garments,” that is to | 


| authorities of the University of Oxford 


say, the old fashion of jxpe upon jupe. ‘The beauty of the addition 


| is quite beyond us. We have heard of ‘‘ worn with flounces,” but 


“ worn with names engraven” is quite beyond us. 

We are sorry to have felt constrained to write as we have done. 
To make our remarks as impersonal as possible we have not men- 
tioned the name of the author of “ St. John in Patmos.” He is, we 
have every reason to believe, a gentleman of high attainments, and 
has given good proofs of his distinguished capacity for writing 
English prose with power and elegance. As far as he is con- 
cerned he has only been guilty of the weakness which many able 
men in common with himself have cherished, when they have sup- 
posed that they possessed that faculty of verse which Providence 
has utterly denied to them. 

But we really must address a few words of remonstrance to the 
There was a time 
when elegance was the characteristic of that university. The 
installations of the Chancellors in former years were graced by 
poems which at times rose to the dignity of the occasion, and 
were at least good enough in some instances to swell the 
enthusiasm of vast assemblages of educated Englishmen. The 
last visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales made Oxford 
the laughingstock of England, for the doggrels which were 


_given to the brilliant throng of visitors as specimens of the 
capacity of her students. ‘The same year has witnessed the pub- 


lication of a poem, wreathed with the University laurels, of 


| . . . . , . 
which we are bound to say that it is a disgrace to the Univer- 


sity of Oxford, and to the Professor of Poetry and Public Orator 
who adjudged it. There might have been no better poem, but in 
that case no adjudication should have been made. A_ travesty of 
the divine beauty of the Apocalypse is more than a blunder—it is a 
positive misfortune. It would be much wiser to devote this noble 
prize to some better purpose than wretched triennial paraphrases 
of Holy Scripture. If Oxford is never to produce again the tender 
gracefulness of “ Palestine” or the fine music of the “ Belvidere 
Apollo,” let her be spared from the profanation of themes which 
are too sacred for irrepressible laughter. 





THE FAIR PENITENT.* 


| We regret that the author of this book has, by withholding his 


name, deprived us of the opportunity of adding something to any 
literary reputation he may at present possess. He fell into an 
excess of modesty in consenting to publish anonymously a work 
which evideutly exhausts his mind. We are the more disappointed 
at the omission of his name, because we should have been glad 
to have given our readers some clue by which they might 
recognize him at a future time. It would be a shame to lose 
sight of him. When a man detects and exposes a great scandal, 
the world owes him a debt of gratitude; and we very much wisl 
that the world could be made acquainted with its benefactor on 
the present occasion. As it is, we shall be compelled to track 
him for the future solely by his style. Fortunately, that happens 
to be so peculiar to himself that the work of identification will 
not be difficult. Having read this one book, we think we shall 
know the writer again when we meet him, and should that 
opportunity ever be given us, we will try to make up for any short- 
coming in our present effort to do him justice. 

He relates to us a story of the confessional in the Englisl: 
Chureh. The characters are few, and the incidents somewhat 
alike; but it is with common-place materials that an original 
mind achieves its greatest triumphs. ‘The leading personage 
in the story is the Rev. Oily Tongue, rector of St. Cyprian’s, 
in Belgravia. The one theme of his sermons is the imperative 
duty of his congregation to make private confession to him, their 
pastor. Gifted with some eloquence, which unhappily does not 
show to advantage in the author's rendering of it, and endowed 
with many graces of person, Mr. Tongue soon attracts a lurge 
congregation to his church, and effectnally finds his way to the 
affections of the female part of it. We behold him first in the 
pulpit—or, not to shear off the ornaments of the narrator’s 
language, in the “rostrum of his garrulity.’ There we find him 
preaching so beautifully that the eyes of all his congregation are 
“filled with moisture,” sive the eyes of one Lord Charles 
Belgrave—a nobleman who came by his title in a way of which 
we do not hear much in the English Peerage. He was plain 
Mr. Belgrave till he married “ the Laly Fantasia,” his wife, who 
thus conferred upon him happiness and a title together. The 
author of this book is evidently so well acquainted with aristo- 


| cratic circles that we are reluctant to contradict him, even when 


he says that a man who merries a lady of title becomes a lord. 





* The Fair Penitent. A Tate of the Confessional. In two Epochs, London: 
Etiot. 1863. 
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Now, the Lady Fantasia differs with her lord touching the 
merits of the rector of St. Cyprian’s. She is all for him and he 
all against him, so that they frown at each other in church, and 
no sooner do they get outside than they have a brisk quarrel 
about the preacher and his doctrines. Not even the bearing of 
the husband, which we are told “had all the aristocratic hauteur 
of high rauk, without discarding the manners ofa polished gentle- 
man,” saves him from some cutting marital compliments. With 
greater tact than some husbands possess he refrains from reply- 


ing to these civilities, and merely observes that it is pleasanter to | 


go home “ on foot than when seated within a close vehicle through 
which scarce a breath ever protrudes.” Thus saying they reach 
home, and are most gorgeously received by the valet :— 


“His lordship having rung the bell, awaited the answer to his sum- | 


mons, meanwhile expressing a wish that he would be as expeditious as 
possible, for it was growing late, and proportionably dark and chilly. 
The valet now made his appearance, and bowing again and again till his 
powdered wig nearly fell from his head, opeyed the door for the admis- 
sion of his employers.” 

They enter, and have another wrangle—both lord and lady 
being unconscious that Mr. Tongue has sent a spy after them, 
and that this spy swears a good deal — “drops an occasional 
oath” is the author’s way of putting it~as she listens to their 
conversation. The spy takes back intelligence of the residence of 
the couple, Mr. Tongue vows to make the lady his own, and is 
soon afterwards taken home drunk in a cab. 

It will already be seen that this author paints with a bold and 
vigorous hand, and it is necessary for us to own that some of his 
pictures are so very free that, having a due regard to Lord Camp- 
bell’s Act, we shall be unable to describe them. The truth 
that Mr. Tongue is a bad man, and the author dilates upon his 
evil doings with such nicety, or rather with such nasti- 
ness, that it is impossible for us to follow him in all his scenes. 
Enough that the Lady Fantasia is deeply smitten with Mr. Tongue, 
that the spy forees an interview with her and induces her to pro- 
mise to meet the pastor, after which the lady “ mused over the 
past incidents until the timepiece on the mantle proclaimed the 
hour of lunch.” The next chapter is entirely devoted to a des- 
cription of a previous victim of the profligate clergyman’s, whose 
father, in alluding to the confessional, is made to say, “ Lis lord 
ship (the Bishop of London) ought to nip this Tractarian hydra 
in the bud.” To nip a hydra in the bud is surely a task that 
might become the author who recently, as we showed in these 
pages, likened his heroine to a callow bird which spread its 
fledged wings and flew into space. Next we are taken to the 
parson’s home, and, instead of the powdered valet, we find a ser- 
vant girl who holds familiar converse with Mr. Tongue, her 
master. 


“ * Does that repay me for the shame, the damning shame which woman 
however much deceived, has to suffer for her frailty ? No,’ and she 
raised her head scornfully as shespoke. ‘ But enough of this.’” 

. 


is, 


This seems to us an abrupt conclusion to her remarks, and it 
seemed so to the parson, for he presently demanded her“ bus- | 


iness.” The young woman softens down, and says she has got 
another victim ready for the confessioual. 
other than the Lady Fantasia. 

At this stage of the narrative Sir Thomas Dauntless makes his 
appearance. Whether he got his title by marriage or not is not 
stated, but we do learn that he is a handsome and clever man, 
“ having been a peculiar pet and protegee of his deceased cousins.”’ 
* Let us view him,” says the author, “as he entered the drawing- 
room in company with Lord Belgrave, and, gracefully extending 


his hand to Fantasia, gave vent to the usual introductory compli- | 


ments.” If we were to continue to “ view” him for a twelve- 
month we could not find him doing anything more extraordinary. 
Presently he mentions that he had seen the rector of St. Cyprian’s 
in an “ equivocal position,’ which causes Lady Fantasia to tura 
“pale as a sheet.” She hears a little more and then faints away, 
but upon being restored assures the gentlemen elegantly that in 
a little time she would be “ quite salubrious.”” Her indisposition 
might have been accounted for by her dinner, which the author 
describes in brilliant terms. It consisted chiefly of “ pastry anc 
pudding manufacture,” of “so varied a nature that whole pages 
would be required for the enumeration thereof.” Time goes on, and 
the lady listens but too attentively to the rhetoric of Mr. Tongue. 
To be brief—for although we can follow this writer while he 


This is part of what the young woman says to him :— | 


This victim is none | 


| occasion. 


fidy, and who in revenge shoots himself before her eyes. This 
scene ends with the body of the hapless lover being taken “ toa 
place of rendezvous.” ‘The tableau is made complete by a 
general survey of night, done in the author's very best manner :— 

“Yes, it was night—night all over the country. Night with the 
well-to-do farmer in rural districts * * * night with the canny 
Scotchman in the heather, night with the gallant boys o'Donnybrook 
Fair, night too with honest John Bull, night with ber raven pinions 
* * * Night was in the zenith of its power, as a carriage and two 
drove post-haste along the Kent Road.” 

It is certainly marvellous that it should be night all over 
the country at once —and with this ends the first epoch. 
The second opens with some miscellaneous reflections on the 
vanity of life. This is a trite theme, and 
most of us have heard quite enough about it, but the obser- 
vations of the ‘present author entirely new. He is 
struck with amazement to consider what changes may occur 
even in a minute. “An idea may enter the mind,” he says, 
but if he meant the statement to apply to himself, we beg 
leave to disbelieve it. Warming up as he proceeds, he observes 
that “in a minute, too, an old man may relinquish his last vital 
spark, a hale hearty fellow, in the prime of life, may be struck 
dead from a blow.” ‘This carries him into a pious strain, and the 
result of his various emotions is to slightly confuse his language 
and ideas. “In an hour, in sixty short and fleeting minutes, 
short and trivial as they are to our eyes, yet frequently instru- 
mental in the Almighty’s hands for the accomplishment of His 
great designs! in an hour, then, deeds may be done—deeds are 

done—of the which we little know.” This is a solemn reflection, 
and it seems to have relieved the writer's mind, for directly after- 
wards he resumes his doleful history. The upshot of it all is, 
that Lord Belgrave, while seated in a garden “ where nettles of 
every imaginable appearance bespangled the greensward with 
their varied colours,” beholds a wretched woman toiling slowly 
along. He approaches her, and calls out “ Holloa! what the 
'd—s that?” She rushes forward, and the husband again 
lifts up his voice, and exclaims, “Can it be, it in 
truth?” ‘To which the lady replies, “‘ What, is it you, my dear, 
injured husband?” They gasp and fall into each other's arms, 
and the husband tells her, “ Your punishment has been amply 
sufficient for the guilt of which you have been culpable ’—they 
have another embrace, and the lady winds up the scene with 
this expression of gratitude :—* Little did I reck that this should 
be the end of my miseries, but God be thanked that it was your 
shrubbery into which I ran promiscuously.” Some of the other 
victims die, while Mr. Tongue himself is committed to prison for 
coining, and while awaiting his trial there hangs himself up be- 
hind the door with a “ knotted ‘’kerchief.” The whole ends with 
an earnest assurance that the evils of the confessional, as 
| practised under the sanction of the Church of England, are not 
| exaggerated in the tale. 

Now books like this are bought, and read, and believed in by 
thelower classes. The halfpenny and penny publications are full of 
such stories, and the taste for them seems to us to increase. An 
exciting and vivid narrative of a girl's disgrace increases the cir- 
| culation of a penny journal by thousands week after week. In 
this story of the Fair Penitent the betrayer is a clergyman, 
aud its readers will be all the better satisfied with it on that 
account. When we know that these immoral and degrading 
compositions are absolute and unerring successes when published 
in weekly numbers, and that the circulation of journals con- 
taining them isreckoned by the half or quarter of a million, it is 
enough to cure any one of boasting of the intellectual progress of 
the lower orders, while it effectually checks any tendency the 
critic may have to deal leniently with an offender who dares to 
publish his filthy balderdash in a separate form. The writer of 
| this abominable trash must know that it is slanderous, and 
| corrupting in its tendency. There is no excuse for him, for his 
; almost incredible ignorance does not palliate the offence of deli- 
| berately publishing a loathsome story intended to calumniate an 
| important section of a national Church. 


shortness and 


are 


is 





REMARKABLE ADVENTURERS.* 
Sir Lascettes Wraxatt has not chosen a very new ora very 


| difficult subject for the exercise of his literary powers on this 


Narratives of adventurers and of mysteries are as 


is merely foolish we will not follow him into the dirt—she | plentiful as grubs in strawberries this present year, and they 


forsakes her husband and is taken by Tongue to his country 


: : hens? | have been used up time after time in magazines and miscellaneous 
seat. First of all she tells him that they were “ conjoined to- | 


journals. Itis a vein which nearly every amateur literary man 


gether, yet entirely opposed,” and then leaves the house with hopes to make a fortune out of. No doubt it is interesting 


her “ Abigail.” The scene is changed, and we have another girl, 
also the prey of Mr. Tongue, whose lover has dis 





covered her per- | two volumes. 
‘ 





By Sir Lascelles Wraxall. 


* Remarkable Adventurers and Unrevrealed Mysteries. 
London: Bentley. 1803. 
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enough to read of men who have lived according to the maxim | of the past as if he had himself been present at the events he 
of Pistol, which the author of this book fantastically adopts as | related, describing the dresses of the chief actors in these events, 
his title by putting it at the head of every page—‘* The world’s | the scene, and so forth. This was his mode :—‘ When allud- 
mine oyster”—and for this among other reasons: people generally ing to a conversation with Francis I. or Henry VIIL., 
delight in any clever deception which takes others in, just asthe | he would feign absence of mind, and say, ‘ The King 
mob round a cheap Jack at a country fair laugh and rejoice when | then turned to me and remarked ’"—but immediately recollecting 
the vendor declares that a tea-caddy he has just sold to a poor himself, he would recall the last words, and add, ‘and said to 
woman was made of brown paper and cannot possibly last a; Duke so and so.’” His lady friends soon gave him credit for a 
week. Every age furnishes its proportion of charlatans, and the | long arrear of years. The Countess Languet de Gergy declared 
present age, notwithstanding our own opinion of our superior | that she had seen him at Vienna in 1758, that he looked like a 
wisdom, will be found by and bye to have exceeded considerably | man of fifty then, and that after an interval of forty years he 
the average that might be expected of it. ‘The author of this | did not look more than sixty. It amused St. Germain to keep 
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book has not had the courage, or has lacked the diligence 
to attack the records of contemporary adventurers. 


,'up his character to the last. He did many generous actions 


He has | during hislife, but he was a confirmed voluptuary and a sensualist. 


been satisfied with turning his attention to the persons who | Towards the last he was attended upon solely by women; and the 


have been written about all over Europe for years past, and exact year of his death is not known. 
Neverthe- | “ Undiscoverable,” and thus his ambition was satisfied, however 


about whom he has not much that is new to tell us. 


less, he has published an entertaining and a convenient book— 
convenient because it may be taken up and laid down at any 
We find fault with the title, which is rather fanciful and 
startling than expressive of the real character of the work. 
“ Adventurers” is a term very erroneously applied to most of the 
persons dealt with here, and unrevealed mysteries there are none, 
except, perhaps, in the case of the man we seem doomed never to 
We do} 


time. 


hear the last of—the perennial Man in the Iron Mask. 
not take objection to the style of the book, because it does not 


pretend to be of a high class, and the author probably expended | 
He makes one re- 
mark, in perfect innocence, that we have very much admired, as_ in the presence of many witnesses. 
Mentioning the fact that Struenzee | 
admitted his liaison with the Queen of Denmark—the Princess | 
Matilda of England—he adds that the confession was “‘ doubtless 
worthy of reproach,” but “to form a correct judgment we | 


as much pains on the subject as it deserved. 


being a gem in its way. 


ought to be placed in similar circumstances.” How many of us 
would Sir Lascelles Wraxall like to see in a fuir position to sit in 
judgment on the culprit ? 
this kind we really do not see how we could conscientiously 
recommend this book to the notice of particular families. 

There are, fortunately, not many similar instances of simplicity 
to be alleged against the author. He tells his stories sufficiently 
well, and except those which relate to intrigues, and which, we 
fear, will be first favourites, none will be found more interesting 
than those of men who have made dupes of others, and eventually, 


perhaps, of themselves, by claiming extraordinary or super- | 


natural attributes and powers. 
mysterious and unfathomable that it is little wonder some men 
should have succeeded in surrounding themselves with a supersti- 
tious veneration. ‘They have represented themselves to be of an 
almost fabulous age, and many believed them, just as some persons 
cannot entirely dismiss from their minds a lurking notion that a 
man like Sir Bulwer Lytton’s “Margrave” might actually have 
existed. In point of fact there really was a gentleman, known as 
the Count St. Germain, who flourished in the last century, and who 
was reputed to be older than Methusaleh. Nearly every circum- 
stance in this man’s life we are obliged to peer at through a haze. 
No one ever found out exactly who he was, where he came from, 
who were his parents, when or where he was born, or when and 
where he died. Perhaps his contemporaries rather delighted in 
keeping up the mystery of his origin, and later writers have not 
had the opportunity of solving it. Sir Lascelles Wraxall con- 
jectures that St. Germain was the younger son of Prince 


Francis Leopold Racoczi, Marchese di Santa Elizabetha, and he | 
gives reasons for his opinion, some of which are tolerable, and | 


others, as we think, frivolous. Certain it is that the man, who- 
ever he was, first made a figure in Europe as Count St. Germain in 
1757. He was then at Versailles, and there was nothing people 
were not ready to believe of him. He could make gold. He knew 


the secret of melting diamonds so as to turn several small ones | 


into a large one; he possessed an infallible mixture for restoring 
the hair, and it is a pity he did not leave the receipt behind him ; 


he gave ladies preparations to render them beautiful, which ne- | 
cessarily made them his sworn friends; above all, he had the | 


real elixir vite, and the story was told of him in Paris that he 


gave a lady some of it, and that she used it so perseveringly as | 
But people very | 


to cause herself to become a child in arms again. 
seriously believed that St. Germain himself was very old. One 
of hisservants was heard to say to him, ‘“‘ Excuse me, monseigneur, 
but you will be kind enough to remember that 1 have only been 
five hundred years in your service.” Yet St. Germain never ex- 
pressly stated that he was of remarkable age. He implied it, 
and left people to draw their own inferences. He narrated stories 


Life and all its conditions are so | 


People called him the 


miserably his life was frittered away in gaining it. 

An adventurer had succeeded in making a considerable name 
|a few years before St. Germain’s time, also by pretending to 
| possess the great secret alchemists have sought after in vain. 
He was known as the Count de Ruggiero, and his origin is like- 
wiseuncertain. He first exhibited his powers at the Court of Vienna, 
and after drawing from the imperial purse a large sum for the pre- 
paration of histincture he decamped, taking with him the daughter 
| of a midwife, whom he married. Then under another title he went 
to Berlin, and, whether by some sleight of hand or other impos- 
‘ture, he really did convert a quantity of quicksilver into gold 
He poured a few drops of a 
thick red fluid into a crucible with the quicksilver, and the metal 
when taken out proved to be fine gold. The King naturally 
thonght that a man who could make money as fast as this would 
scorn to be rewarded with coin of the realm, and so he merely 
sent him some wine out of the royal cellar. This did not satisfy 
| Ruggiero, and presently he became importunate. The King 


If there were many observations of! gave him twelve hundred thalers and a commission as major- 


| general of artillery. But this success brought him to ruin, for 
| not being able to perform his promises he was condemned to death, 
| and died on a gallows which was coated in mockery with Dutch 
metal. Not many of the men and women about whose lives Sir 
| Lascelles Wraxall will interest his readers in a spare half-hour 
lcame toa pleasant end; but what adventurer ever suffers so 
| slight a cireumstance as this to move him? If the author be 
disposed tu renew his task at any future time, we would suggest 
| to him that instead of telling us more about men whose history 
| every one is well acquainted with, he should look into the lives of 
| persons who are still comparatively unknown—such persons, for 
| example, as Bampfylde Moore Carew, the associate of gipsies, 
| and one of the most expert men at using disguises that ever 
| lived. ° 
A HISTORY OF FEUDALISM.* 

Tuere are some books of such singular badness that it is 
difficult to understand how they have ever been produced or sold. 
They seem accidental and anomalous growths, supplying no 
want, without a purpose, and with no literary characteristics 
except paper and type. Generally they pass away unobserved of 
the world at large. Sometimes the accident of the publisher's 
connection, or a happily chosen uame, wafts them through an 
edition or more; and in this case they, of course, take higher rank 
as public nuisances, and demand critical notice. If Mr. Bell’s 
History of Feudalism did not carry on its title-page the statement 
| that it is anew edition, and that it comes out under sanction of a 
| double authorship, we should not care seriously to examine its 
' claims as an historical manual. Asit is, we are bound to warn the 
| publie against it; it isbad in every way. It has mostly been 
| written with the scissors, and consists of extracts from a quaint 
medley of books good or bad, but the bad or the faulty parts of 
the good preponderating ; Dr. Trusler, Longbow, Wade, Carey,and 
Haydn, are among the chief authorities for law and history, Selden 
| is quoted for philology, and Hallam, Palgrave, Guizot, Coke, and 
such like, are either unknown or only casually referred to. An 
extract from the Leisure Hour is, on the whole, the best part 
of the book. But even these are not the principal defects. A 
man who knows the broad outlines of his subject may compile a 
readable and fair manual from third-rate sources, and will, 
| perhaps, do better to string together than to write. Mr. 
| Bell seems never to have asked himself what feudalism was 
before he sat down to write upon it, and his pages certainly 











* A History of Feudalism, British and Continental. By Andrew Bell. A new Edition, 
| with examination questions and introductory essay by Cyrus R. Edmonds. London: 
; Longmans, 
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do not give an intelligible answer to the question. It was “an 
organized anarchy,” whatever that may be ; it was oligarchy; it 
was bad government; it was the cause of monasticism; of 
chivalry ; of the duel; of the ordeal ; of brigandage; of private 
war; of expense in dress; of corruption at court; of St. 
Bartholomew’s ; of the battle of Rosbach. We seem instinctively 
to divine the answer to Byron’s famous question, 


“ What made the four-pound loaf and Chartists rise ? 
What filled the bakers’ shops with large blue flies ? 


, 


Feudalism, as Mr. Bell understands it, is nothing less than the 
principle of evil. It is to him what the Jesuits are to Mr. 
Newdegate. 

It is a minor point that the book teems with small inaccuracies 
in the passages where the author speaks for himself. He trans- 
lates Vikingr (creekmen) as “ sea-kings,” in defiance of all Norse 
philology ; and having adopted the form “ Cliton,” from Sismondi’s 
French for the Latinized Clito (xAsré¢), puts a note to tell us 
that “among the Saxons” it meant one of royal blood. 
* Placida” for “ placita,” ‘*‘ squammata” for “squamata,” and 
“ Epping” Forest connected with irvos, written Ixros, are other 
incidental gems of scholarship. Equally remarkable are some of 
the historical discoveries. At page 143 Robert Curthose is the 
second son of the Conqueror, vice Williawm Rufus, who, however, 
gets the same honour only three pages earlier in a quotation 
from Sismondi. Robin Hood is represented as born in the reign 
of Henry IL, dying in 1247—not prematurely, as he must 
have been near sixty by Mr. Bell’s dates—and yet as ranging the 
forests after the battle of Evesham in 1265. We are told a little 
further on that Edward II. and his courtiers confiscated the 


Templars’ estates “ with the less hesitation, as the ‘ Holy Father’ | 


blessed the work.” The fact is that the Pope forced them to hand 
over all they had seized, as Church property, to the Knights 
Hospitallers. 
its principle being that, as the order was dissolved, the lands ought 
to revert to the families of the original donors. But the state- 
ments about the English feudal tenures—the one subject on which 
Mr. Beil ought to have some knowledge, are among the most por- 
tentous examples of iguorance. In one place (p. 137) he tells us that 
William forced the English bishops and abbots to held their 
lands “ by feudal tenure, i.e., as barons’ fiefs or knights’ fees.” Of 
the tenures by frank-almoigne, by grand and petty serjeantry, by 


homageancestral, and of socage tenure, the authorevidently knows | 


nothing in this passage. But a little further on (pp. 192, 193) he 
has stumbled upon some of the names, and defines “ soccage 


tenure” (sic) as ‘on condition of the holder tilling his lord’s | 


glebe as well as his own,” the fact being that it had absolutely 
nothing to do with plough-service or any word meaning plough, but 
is derived from a root meaning to set apart, and implied an in- 
dependent civil tenure by house-rent or any fixed service, as dis- 
tinct from military tenure. But the ignorance is scarcely wonder- 
ful in a gentleman who seems not to know that any copyhold 
under the actual laws can be changed into a freehold by a fixed 
payment. Perhaps, after this, feudal dues and copyhold tenures 
need not be given as the causes of the remarkable and, we think, 
unknown fact, that “English estates sell at a lower number 
of years’ purchase than those of any other civilized country.” 
Bad as Mr. Bell's book is, we believe it only exaggerates a 
very common ignorance as to what feudalism was. Questions 
of black-letter law are never likely to be generally attractive, 
and it is not wonderful if a wide and vague term is sometimes 
understood to cover many of the most remarkable features of 
medigval society. Yet it is not difficult to explain its general 
outlines. It was, in fact, a service for reward united to personal 
relations between man and man, and involving a graduated hier- 
archy of ranks. The service for reward (feoh fee) indicates the 
transition from the ages of clansmen and slaves to our own times 
of voluntary agreement. The oath of the vassal to his lord, and 
the rigid contract by which service was exchanged for protec- 


tion, are relics of the old patriarchal principle. In the weakness | 


or laches of the State its members were compelled to secure 
themselves, as they best could, against violence, and a system 
which substituted a voluntary covenant between strangers for 
family ties or bondage was the most practical expedient against 
disorder. It led, of course, to the creation of numberless little 
principalities, so to speak, within the State. 


too much left to administer his;lands asa royalty. But except 
for feudalism and the restraints it imposed, the power of the 
strong man armed would have been still more arbitrary. Like 


Neither had the seizure been altogether arbitrary, | 


Even in England, | 
where private war was forbidden, and mostly not practised, the | 
baron or squire was still far too independent of courts of justice, | 


every highly artificial and intricate system, it became incom- 
patible with the growth of centuries, and many generations 
were required to undo painfully what their predecessors had 
built up. But the very richness of its growth, its exuberance of 
legal forms, and its strength, are proofs that it was part of the or- 
ganic life of the nation, and not the mere invention of a governing 
caste. Incidentally it did good service to England. Nothing 
less than a feudal nobility could have stemmed the tyrannical 
self-will of the Plantagenets. Our local magistracy represents 
the practical compromise between royal and baronial courts. 
From the feudal conception of corporations as individuals and 
magnates possessing seignorial rights over their vassals, and from 
the consequent idea of corporate unity, our whole representative 
system has been developed. Liberty, justice, aud parliamentary 
self-government were benefits for which it was worth while to pay 
a high price. Perhaps nowhere has their cost actually been so 
small asin England. For the one fatal weakness of feudalism—its 
tendency to stereotype all society in a single unchangeable form, 
and to make the distinction of governors and governed eternal, 
was less apparent here than it has been on the Continent. Partly 
from the intense vitality of trade, which created a counter-aris- 
tocracy as early at least as the fourteenth century, partly because 
in a small country it was easier for the nobility to die out or be 
decimated by asingle war, it has never been possible for our 
nobles to create the fictions of “blue blood” and “ mésalliances.’ 
The churchman, like Longchamp or Becket; the soldier, like 
Gerard of Athy, “a serf and the son of serfs;” the merchant’s 
son, like William de la Pole, might all rise by merit to the 
highest dignities of the State, at times when gunpowder and 
printing were unknown or unused. 

It is with no idea of reaction that we enter this protest in 
behalf of medieval institutions against their ignorant deprecia- 
tion. We desire only that they should be judged by the time to 
which they belong. If the church of Anselm and Roger Bacon 
became ignorant and corrupt in the course of some fifteen cen- 
turies, the fault lies with the latter age, which did not amend it, 
not with those which gave it their best energy and strength. 
Because feudal tenures were cumbrous and oppressive under 
James I., when the whole structure of society was changed, is 
no reason for supposing that they worked ill in times when per- 

'sonal service was cheaper than money, and when the compact 
with a superior secured the vassal from injury. We might as 
| well denounce carts and barges as inventions of an oppressive 
| aristocracy, beeause they have been partly replaced by the loco- 
motive and the steamer. Most absurd of all is it to connect the 
vices inherent in human weakness—the love of arbitrary power, 
licentiousness, and carelessness of suffering, with the forms which 
were intended to secure society from them. ‘There is no reason 
for sentimental regret that Kenilworth Castle is a ruin and 
Warwick Castle a mere relic and curiosity. But there is as 
little reason for that most foolish form of political cant which 
| dispraises the old that it may pander to modern vanity. We 
have made great advances in material comfort, and a single gene- 
ration may be better than its predecessors, as it may also be 
| worse; but in the long run there is no great difference between 
jcentury and century, any more than between man and man, as 
| far as greatness of purpose and energetic straightforwardness of 


|action are concerned. Hubert de Burgh and Simon de Montfort 
| will bear comparison with the actual heads of Her Majesty's 
|Government, and we are not sure that medival learning in 
| its worst representative would suffer much from contrast with 


Mr. Bell's labours, 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—@— 

The Poet's Children. By Mary Howitt. (A. W. Bennett.)—A small 
collection of very pretty tales for children, from the pen of an ex- 
| perienced story-teller. They are all pleasant, but to our mind the best 
|are those about the family of pigeons, which give their name to the 





| volume, 

The Touchstone. By Thomas Doubleday, author of “The Political 
Life of Sir Robert Peel,” &. (Hardwicke.)—This rather bulky pam- 
| phlet consists of a series of letters on social, literary, and political sub- 

jects, which were originally published in the Newcastle Daily Chronicle, 
' under the signature “ Britannicus.” In these letters Mr. Doubleday dis- 
cusses such questions as the impossibility of a strong government, the 
advantages and disadvantages of a paper currency, the comparative in- 
fluence on mental excellence of aristocratic and democratic society, and 
|soon, What are his precise political opinions is more than we can un- 
| dertake to say, but the only politician, present or past, of whom he 

speaks in anything like favourable terms, is William Cobbett. We are 
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uot inclined to regard Mr. Dou 
tions, but, at any rate, they possess the merit of being written in 
earnest. 

The Lord's Prayer, Illustrated by a Series of Etchings. By Lorenz 
Frilich. (Triibner and Co )—We had heard so much of this volume 
that we wore quite prepared to find it marking an entirely new era in 
the illustration of sacred subjects. We must confess that our anticipa- 
tions have not been entirely realized. Herr Frilich’s etchings are 
undoubtedly distinguished by considerable skill in drawing and taste in 
composition, but they are wanting in what may be called distinctness of 
conception —that is, they appear to us to fail, in many instances, in 
rendering perfectly intelligible the precise meaning of the artist. The 
volume is, unquestionably, a very pretty and attractive one, but we fear 
that it will suffer somewhat from the effects of excessive praise. 

The Anatomy of Scepticism. By R, B. Girdlestone, M.A. (Hunt and 
Co.)—Mr. Girdlestone has undertaken to anatomize scepticism from the 
point of view of the straitest orthodoxy. The possible sources of doubt 
are, according to him, many in number and various in character. It 
may be suggested by the study of natural science, history, or philosophy, 
by moral considerations, by the present condition of society, or by the 
teaching and practice of professed Christians. Mr. Girdlestone does 
not draw, in so many words, the conclusion that we ought carefully to 
guard ourselves from any knowledge of any of these dangerous subjects, 
but he certainly leaves us under the impression that the more ignorant 
we are of things in general the better is our chance of being able to 
believe in a manner satisfactory to him and his school. At the same 
time, we are glad to bear testimony to the generally moderate tone of Mr- 
Girdlestone’s language. 

Sir Aberdour ; or, the Sceptic. A Romaunt. By W. P. J. Purcell, 
Esq. Cantos III. and IV. (Pickering).—When, some four or five 
months ago, were reviewed what now turns out to have been the first part 
of “Sir Aberdour,” we were far from anticipating that we should, at 
some future time, have the honour of a second meeting with that noble 
gentleman. We have, however, been—we suppose we ought to say 
agreeably—disappointed. Sir Aberdour has turned up again, as lively 
as ever. We really do not remember where we left him at the close of 
the second canto of his history ; but we find him at the commencement 
of the third in the House of Commons, sacred to the recollections of 

“ Tllustrious Pitt, the heaven-born minister, 
Great iterating Fox, whom few respect,” 
and many others. Political life, however, does not please him, for 
several cogent reasons, of which the following is, we think, one :— 
“ Fastidious swains and maidens are at first, 

Till cools their ardour and they human grow, 

And fondly now are men and women nursed, 

Who were so hideous a few years ago.” 
Accordingly, he “fits out quick a swift barque,” and proceeds to 
Teneriife, where he delivers an eloquent address to the Peak on the 
Darwinian theory, and then settles down under its shadow. Here he 
lives for some time, and, we almost think, becomes a believer. We 
speak, however, with the greatest diffidence on this point. Perhaps 
the following lines may throw some light on his state of mind at this 
period :— 

“ Again, he ask’d himself ought he alone 

Exclusive knowledge claim? and once again 

He answer’d, No! and feeling less undone 

Than threaten’d van’ty ceased he to complain.” 
At all events, he leaves Teneriffe and returns to England, this change of 
residence being marked by a corresponding change of metre from the 
Spenserian stanza to octosyllabic verse. On reaching home, he at 
once flies to his ladylove’s house, and finds it shut up and empty. Sir 
Aberdour is at first quite overcome by this blow, and he becomes 
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but at last— 
“ When his fieree passion spent its force, 
And disappointment turned to pain, 
Sir Aberdour grew cool, of course, 
Till freshening passion urged again ; 
And like a forest beast encaged, 
Whom wayward urchins fret and tease, 
He idly chafed, he idly raged, 
And grew indifferent by degrees.” 
Presently he finds out that his beloved has followed the example of so 
many heroines of poetry and romance, and has gone to the Crimea as a 
nurse. Of course, he follows her at once, and while moralizing up and 
down before Sebastopol is knocked over by a Russian bullet, and, we 
need hardly say, tended by Maud. We fear we must add that Sir 
Aberdour is hardly, even now, so definitely dead as entirely to preclude 
the possibility of his re-appearance on a future occasion. 

The Two Testimonies. Second edition. By Frederick W. Briggs. 
(Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)—This is a second edition of a small work 
in support of the position that the Bible is the word of God, which has 
been enlarged to more than double its original size by the addition of an 
appendix entitled “The Last Objections of Rationalism,” consisting of 
an examination and refutation of Bishop Colenso’s book on the Penta- 
teuch. We need hardly say that there is not the slightest novelty in 
Mr. Briggs’s arguments, but we are glad to observe that his tone is un- 
usually moderate, and that he, unlike the vast majority of his colleagues, 
does not attempt to strengthen his case by bringing railing accusations 
against the Bishop of Natal. By his own confession, however, the 
attempt to remove Colenso’s objections is, to say the least of it, a work 
of supererogation; for he tells us that “ his position is this :—whether 
we find the clue to the difficulties or not, their very existence proves the 
record to be true.” 

Christian Missions ; their Agents and their Results. By T. W. M. 
Marshall. Second edition. Two vols. (Longmans.)—This is a 
rather remarkable book. It consists of two bulky and closely-printed 
octavo volumes, written by a Roman Catholic, and entirely devoted to 
the establishment of the position that all Protestant missionary effort 
has invariably resulted in entire and ridiculous failure, while Catholic 
missions have uniformly been blessed with complete and miraculous 
success. By way of emphasizing the contrast between the work per- 
formed by the two churches, Mr. Marshall points out, quoting from the 
Times, that the “ working capital” of English missionary 
societies is not less than two millions a year, of which twenty-five per 
cent. is absorbed by the staff of paid officials, while the whole expenses of 
the sole missionary organization of the Catholic Church was, in 1858, 
rather less than 1,600/. The failure of the Protestant societies is not, 
Mr. Marshall says, at all to be wondered at. Their missionaries think 
that personal work among the heathen is of less importance than the 
distribution of Bibles and tracts, to which measure they accordingly 
direct their chief attention, and measure their success by the number of 
religious works which they get rid of. The mere promulgation of the 
Bible is, of course, in Roman Catholic eyes, a quite useless measure at 
best ; and, as a matter of fact, it is found that the enormous majority of 
the books thus distributed are used for the basest purposes, so that Pro- 
testant missions have been the most potent engine yet devised for bring- 
ing the Bible into contempt. Mr. Marshall then proceeds to contrast in 
detail the missionary operations of the Catholics and Protestants in 
various parts of the world, and finds that in every case the success of 
the former has only been equalled by the failure of the latter. It is 
quite unnecessary to remind the Protestant reader that many of Mr, 
Marshall's statements must be taken with considerable reservation, but 
we cannot quarrel with him for having directed attention to the dispro- 
portion that undoubtedly exists between the enormous sums which are 





“ Like the gnu 
When hunted in the drear Karoo; ” 


contributed yearly for missionary purposes, and the results which are 


| thereby obtained. 
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17th July, 1560), ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a life- 
time, are MADE and FITTED ina few hours, without 
pain or extractions, no wires nor fastenings required, and 
detection impossible. Comfort guaranteed. Mr. Eskell's 
Treatise, which fully explains his invention, post free for 
7 stamps. Consultations free. Terms strictly moderate. 

8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's hill, 
Birmingham. 


YSPEPSIA. —MORSON'S 
PEPSINE WINE, containing the digestive prin- 
ciple prepared from fresh calves’ stomachs, combined 
with a rich stomachic wine ; is a perfectly palatable form 
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(By Her Majesty’s Letters Patent.) 

ARTIFICIAL TEETH, from One Tooth to a Com- 
plete Set, without pain or extracting stumps, at half the 
usual charges, by Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established 
Dentists, Ludgate hill (over Benson's, the Silversmith’s), 
and 27 Harley street, Cavendish square; 65 New street, 
Birmingham; and 134 Duke street, Liverpool. References 

to Patients. 
GABRIELS’ “Treatise on the Teeth” gratis, or free by 
post. Diploma, 1815. One of the firm is constantly en- 
in visiting invalids (Town and Country) whose 





health will not permit them to visit the dentist. No 
extra fee if within ten miles of either establishment. All 
deters and appoiutments receive prompt atreation. 


Suow hil 
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for inistering this popular remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 19 and 46 
Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3s., 
5s., and 10s. each. 


OURIS TS—tTravellers about to 


undertake journeys into countries where Miasma 
is prevalent, will do well to provide themselves with Dr. 
Marrnias Lane's Essentiat Spirit of MeEtissvs, 
which is a perfect preventive of that dread disease. Its 
invigorating powers and restorative effects cannot be too 
highly esteemed. Sold in 1s. 6d. and 3s. bottles, whole- 
é and retail, by BUTLER and CRISPE, Chemists to 
the Royal Family, 4 Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, 
London; and respectable Chemists throughout the 
country. 


wi e* depét, Telfer and Co., 11 St. John court, 











is only to the mild continuous voltaic current that we 
must look for a vast development of curative influence. 
KERSHAW’S VOLTAIC FLEXIBLE BELT possesses 
this essential power, as proved by its extraordinary cures 
in neuralgia, rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica, gout, tic- 
doloreux, indigestion, paralysis, nervous debility, asthma, 
spasmodie stricture, fc, It restores the pristine tone 
and vigour of the system. Four most of those complaints 
the belt can be had on loan for a month, and tested, free 
of charge. 53. to 15s. each if kept. Testimonials con- 
firming the above sent free.—Depot, 11 Crooked lane, 
King William street, City. Agents appointed. 
KEATING’'S PERSIAN INSECT DESTROYING 
POWDER. 

For which a Prize Medal was awarded to the Producer 
at the International Exhibition, 1862. 
she Powder is quite harmless to animal 

life, but is unrivalled in destroying Fleas, Bugs, 
Flies, Cockroaches, Beetles, Gnats, Mosquitos, Moths in 
furs, and every other species cf Insect. 

Sportsmen will find this an invaluable remedy for 
destroying Fleas in their Dogs, as also Ladies for their 
Pet Dogs. 

Being the original importer of this now invaluable 
article, which has found so great a sale that it has 
tempted others to vend a so-called article, the Public are 
therefore cautioned to observe that the Packets of the 
Genuine Powder bear the autograph of “Thomas 
Keating.” 

Sold in packets, Is.. 2s. 6d., and 4s. 61. each, or post 
iree for Jdor 35 postage stamps, by Tuomas Kearine, 
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924 pag cloth, Is., or pest free for 13 stam 
r SHE 10% nD OPATHIC FAMIL Y 

INSTRUCTOR. 
By fi np Eprs Surgeon. 

Rules @ noplied in this G ver 
yn ke ta to adults end idien \ Ape 
devote! to each disease, and t remedy j 
dose to be adwinistered it ill direc . 
for the Hygienic and Dietetic treatment to be ado; 

A case of Inédicin 

London: James Eprs, 170 Piceadilly; 48 Thread 

needie street ; and 112 Great lussell street. 


MAPPIN BROTILERS, 

9922 REGENT STREET, LONDON, anv 67 anv 68 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE 
Supply purchasers direct from their Manufact: 
pelyP Plate and Cudery Works, Sheffield. 

EsraBLisHepd IN Suerrietp, A.D., 1810. 


MArEN BROTHERS’ “SUN” TABLE 


ry, Queen's 


KNIVES. 

None are genuine unless their Corporate 
Mark, “ the Sun” gre anted to their father by the Ct 
Company of Shefi June 26, 1835), is stamped on the 
blades; they are of the first quality, with secure ivory 
handles, and do not come loose in hot water; the differ- 


and Trade 


itle 





ence in price is occasioned solely by the superior quality 


and thickness of the ivory handles. 
Ordinary Medium Best 








Quality. Quality. Quality, 
s d£8, 028. 
Two Dozen Full-Size Table | 

Knives, Ivory Handles...... 2 4 03 6 O412 0 
One-and-a-half Dozen Full-Size } 

Cheese Knives, Ivory handles 1 4 O114 6211 0 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers 0 7 GO1lL GO 15 ¢ 
One Pair Extra Size ditto 0 8 6012 OOM ¢ 
One Pair Poultry Carvers .... 0 7 6011 0915 6 
One Steel for Sharpening .... 0 3 00 4 60 6 6 

Complete Service ...... £4 14 6618 6916 6 


MANU FACTORY—QUEEN’S PLATE and CUTLERY 
WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
HANDELIERS in BRONZE | ‘and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY 
Candelabra, Moderator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China 
and Glass. Statuettes in Parian, Vases, and other Orna- 
ments, 





OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
Cas GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights 


and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas 

and Candles, Table Glass, &e, 

Glass Disiuer Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 

Preseuts. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms 

Broad street. Esty ablished 1307. 


1 ATHS and TOILET V 

WILLIAMS. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW- 
ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of BATHS and 
TOILET WARE. The stock of each is at once the 
largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the 
public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establishment the most 
distinguished in this country. Portable showers, 7s. 6d. ; 
pillar showers, £3 to £5; nursery, 15s. to 32s.; sponging, 
ids. to 32s.; hip, 14s. to 3ls. 6d. A large assortment of 
gas, furnace, hot and cold plunge, vapour, and camp 
shower baths. Toilet ware in great variety, from 15s. 6d. 
to 45s. the set of three. 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING LRONMONGER, by appoint- 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. Tt contains upwards 
of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock ef Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Brita rnnia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimney- pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urna and Kettles, Ciocks, 















Table Cutlery, Baths, Toile: Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 


Jarge Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New- 
man yard. 


STARCL MANUFACTURERS 


TO H.RH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 


This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE 
and pronounced by Her 


tOYAL LAUNDRY, 

Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 

Her Majesty's Lace declares it to 

THE BEST SHE MAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 

scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS Irs 
WOTHERSPOON and co., 
THE PERF EC r1ON or ‘ST AR CHING 
May be attained by using 

RIGGS’ AUSTRALIAN SATIN 
GLAZE STARCH, which is unquestionably the 
best and cheapest Starch now offered, while the elastic 


stiffuess and biilliaut flush it imparts are unequalled. 
Sold by Grocers, Vilmen, and Druggists. 


Wholesale Agent: HARPER TWELVETREES, 
Bromley-by-Bow, London, E. 


Dresser be 


SUPERIORITY. 
Gli asgow and London. 
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MAR RIAGE 


CHRIS STI 


TROUSSEAUX AND IN 
AN AN 


DIA OUTFITS, 
D RATHBONE 


Re } tfully SOLICIT the INSPECTION « their extensive and Recherché STOCK, mbining 
Parisian taste with that excellence and durability of material for whi ich their Hou 
} een n l wards of 70 years. 


CHRISTIAN A 


ND 


RATHBONE, 


11 Wigmore street, London, W. 


U NR IVALLED PR IZE- -ME DAL 


E L EI t and 1 WIL SON’ 5 





W wan 





“LOCK: 





STITCH 





WING MACHINE, 1 all recent improvements and additions, for Stitching, Biuding, Cording, 
Felling, Gathering, and other Household or Manufacturing Work. 
Tnstructions gratis to every purchaser. Jilustrated Prospectus gratis and post free. Offices aud Sale Rooms 
00 Regent street, London, W. Manafecturers of Foote’s Patent Umbrella Stand. 
eee —__—_-_-—, 





RE AL BALBRIGGAN, | 
very othe tion of HOSIERY of the 
*s, to be ot “l at the establishment of 
POPE and PLANTE, 
4 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, Lond 


A POKATHARTIKON.—* The 


T HE 


best quatitic 





m, SW. 
MAGIC 









GLOVE CLEANER,” is superior to Benzine, 
mphine, or any other preparation, fur cle ining Gloves, 
| a removing ase, paint, tar, &e., from silk, linen, 
woollen, and ev ry other kind of t xtile fabrie 
Reing quite ueutral, this article does not affect the most 
| delicate colours, and can be applhed with safety to any 
} material. 
G »ods that ha en ceaned with Apokathartikon re- 
t in no unpleasant smell; on the coutrary, they are 
| delicately perfumed. : 
| retail in bottles, price one shilling each, by all 





chem m. oilmen, and faney dealers; wholesale by 
; Caniess, Br AGDEN, and Co., 2 New London street, 
"Railway ferminus, E., aud all the 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
TORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 

This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
urs 

“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

is prepared solely by Lea aud Perrrys. 

The [Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PeaaRins’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Pre opriet ors, 
Worcester; CROSSE an BLACKWELL, 
Messrs. Banc and Sons, — &e., &e., and by 
ers and nen tniversally. 


C APT 


| CURRY or MULLIGATAWNY PASTR, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, my be obtained from 
| all Sauce Vendors, and wholesa'e of 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London. 


| 
| ——————————————————— 


)URYEA'S M AIZENA i is the BES ST ; 
obtained the only Prize Medal, out of eight or nine 
je xhibitors; no other Corn Flour was even noticed. The 
Lancet says :—“ Maizena is very pure, analogous to arrow- 
root in its dietetic qualities, but superior to it in flavour.” 
Obtainable at all first-class grocers. 
Sole consignees for the United Kingdom, 
RENDELL, and Co., 33 Eastcheap. 


PAFEE and ENVELOPES. — 
Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders over 20s. 
Per ream. 
Useful Cream Note... 2s = 
Superfine ditto.......33 { 4s. 6d. per 1,000. 
Supertine Thick ditto.4s oa | Super. Extra Thick do., 
Foolscap Outsides....6s 6d 6s. 6d. per 1,000. 
Straw Paper. .ls 9d | Black Bordered do., 
Black Bordered Note, | 1s. per 100. 


\ 


Nolsse 








Messrs 
LAY 
ils 











TAIN WHITE'S 
PICKLE, 


- ORIENTAL 





TOMLIN, 


The 





Super. Cream Envelopes, 





5 qrs. for Is. — Eavelopes, ls. 6d. 
per 100, 

No charge for stamping Crests, Arms, or Address, on 
Paper or Envelop Polished Steel Crest Dies 
Engraved for 5s.; Address ditto, from 3s. Card Plate 
tingraved in the best style and 100 Trausparent Ivory 
Cards printed for 3s. 6d. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
192 Fleet street, corner of Chancery lane. 
Illustrated price-list post free. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNEFORD and CO., 172 New Bond street, 
London ; and sold by allrespectable Chemists throughout 
the world, 


I OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 


—Indisputable remedies for bad legs, old wounds, 
sores, and ulcers If used according to directions given 
with ‘them, there is no wound, bad leg, ulcerous sore, 
or bad breasts, however obstinate or long standing, but 
will yield to their bealing and curative properties. 
Numbers of persons who have been pa:ieuts iu several 
of the large hospitals,aud under the cave of eminent 
surgeons, without deriving the slightest benefit, have 
been thoroughly cured by Molloway’s ointment aud 
pills, For glandular swellings, tumours, scurvy, and 
diseases of the skin, ee is no medicine that cau be 
used with so good an ¢ffes In fact, in the worst forms 
of disease, dependent an the coud.tiou of the blood, 


es. 











| 
| 





| these medicines are irresistible. 





YU TF r TS, | 
1 Climat 
> EADY MADE and BESPOKECLOTH- 
” ING for all Classes, and all Ages, & ut E. MOSES 
and SON'S. P 


for all C leseen, al i. A ves, and 
s, at E. MOSES and SON'S 








7 E CELEBRATED * INDISPEN- 

SABLE” SUIT, strongly recommended for 
Tourists and Excursionists, from 30s., at Kk. MOSES and 
SON'S. 


UVENILE CLOTHING in great variety 


for all Classes at E. MOSE3 and SON'S. 


OSIERY and DRAPERY, forall Classes 


and all Ages, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 


He's and CAPS, for all Classes and all 
Ages, at E. MOSES and SONS. 


154, 155, 156, 
89 Aldgate. 


OOTS and SHOES, for all Classes and 
ali Ages, at E. MOSES and SON'S 
E. MOSES and SON, 
London Houses : 
Minories; 83, 84, 


157 85, 86, 87, 88, and 
508 New Oxford street; 1, 2, 3 Hart street, 
Tottenham court road; 283 Euston road, 
Country Establishments, 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire 
The Establishments are closed every Friday Evening 
at sunset until Saturday Evening at sunset, when busi- 
ness is resumed until 11 o'clock. : 
All Articles are marked the lowest prices in plain 
figures. 
Any article not approved of will be exchanged, or the 
money returned, 
List of Prices, with 
Card, and our pamphlet, 


506, 507, 


137, 138 


tules for Self. measurement, Fashion 
“ Gossip on Dress,” gratis aud 





post free. 
H and D. NICOLL, 
. COURT TAILORS, &e. 
114, 116, 118, and 129 REGENT SIREEKT, W.; 
23 CORNUILL, E.C., LONDON; and 


10 ST. ANN'S 3 JUARE, MANCHESTER. 
For Gentlemen visiting the Sea-side, Tourists, or for 
Shooting, the Negligé Suit of the “ Nico!l Cheviot" will 


This Cheviot is now mide 
Waterproof, “without in the least degree impeding 
perspiration,” by the same process which has been test 
for the last twenty years in their well-known Guinea 
Waterproof Overcoats. The Jacket of the Negligé Suit 
will thus resist m: any hours’ rain. 


THE BEST TROUSE —— FOR 
TO WEAR 
Are those made by Elstob, 
street. 
HEY are neither so low in price as to 
necessitate their being carelessly put together, nor 
so dear as to gain only the wealthy as purchasers. “In 
media via tutissimus ibis.” See Exhibition reports, Class 
27, C. 
ELSTOB'S TROUSE +) TWENTY- ONE SHILLINGS 
PER PAIR. 
RIDING BEL rs. AND BREECHES. 


‘HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS, 
—The superior fit aud quality of these shirts are 
well known, 
Price, 30s., 36s., and 45s. the half-dozen. 
A measure and instruction for measurement sent post 


free. 
E.C. 


R. FORD and CO., 
Gur RTS—FORD'’S COLOURED 
EUREKA SHIRTS. 

Gentlemen are solicited to inspect t 

patterns. 
Six superior shirts made to order for 33s 

THE FRENCH COLOURED SHIRTINGS are c« 
brated for their fineness aud durability. Six shirts made 
expressly to measure for Patterns of the newest 
designs sent on receipt of three stamps. 

R. FORD and CO., Patentees, 33 Poultry, E.C. 
TPOURISTS, PEDESTRIANS, 
aud RIFLEMEN, 

Should not fail to purchase the 


PATENT YOKE KNAPS 
Light—wate: tight—perfect—cleap. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE PATENTEES, 
8S. W. SILVER AND CO., 
Contractors to the Lundon Rifle Brigade, &c., &c., 
66 and 67 Cornhill, and 3 and 4 Bishopsgate, 


be found most serviceable. 





R GENTLE “MEN 


of 69 New Bond 








38 Poultry 


2 new spring 


le- 


403. 





ACK, 


an 
Works, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyard), Woolwich. 
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MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., instituted A.D. 
1820.—A SUPPLEMENT to the PROSPECTUS, show- 
ing the advantages of the bonus system, may be had on 


application to 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


GOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING | 


COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

LETTERS of CREDIT or BILLS issued upon Ade- 
laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Wallaroo, and Kadina. 
Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. Every 
description of Banking business conducted with Vie- 


| 


| 


toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian | 


Colonies, through the Company's Agents. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 51 Old Broad street, £..C. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Threadneedle street, London. 
The Profits of this Society will be divided in future 


Quinquennially; and Policies will participate at each | 


division, after Three Annual Payments of Premium 
have been made. 

Policies effected now will Participate in Four-tifths, or 
80 Per Cent., of the profits, according to the conditions 
contained in the Society's prospectus. 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuring 
young lives are lower than in many other old established 
Offices, and insurers are fully protected from all risk by 
an Ample Guarantee Fund in addition to the accumu- 
lated funds derived from the investments of Premiums. 

No charge for service in the Militia or in any Yeo- 
manry or Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom. 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Thread- 
needle street, London, or of any of the Agents of the 
Society. 

CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


T HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
39 King street, Cheapside, London (A.D. 1834). 
This is a purely Mutual Life Assurance Society. 
On Ist January last the Capital from premium 









alone was .. ee o oe es 74 
The sums assured were .. ee ee «+ 1,695,875 
The Annual Income was upwards of .. en 71,000 


The Bonuses commence at end of the yeur, when the 
second annual premium is paid, and have averaged 
more than two anda half per cent. fur every annual 
premium. 

On the reluction of premium being taken, such re- 
duetion has increased year by year until the premium is 
extinguished, after which annual bonuses have been 
added tu policies. See statemeut of same in Pros- 
pectus. 

Members can attend and vote at all General Courts. 

Surrender value given for a policy, after payment of 
one premium. 

A policy, free from all premiums, and still partici- 
pating in profits, is granted for the full surrender value 
to members unable to continue paying their premiums, 
whereby no loss is incurred by such discontinuance. 

Just printed, the twenty-ninth Annual Report, Cash 
Account, and Balance Sheet, to be had of auy of the 
Society's agents, or by applying to 

CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


BONUS DIVISION. 

LOBE INSURANCE. 
Coruhill and Charing Cross, London. 
ESraBLisHepD 1303. 

Capital, £1,000,000 Sterling, all paid up. 

Drirecrors. 

Saerriecp Ngave, Esq., Chairman. 

Wittiam Dent, Esq., Deputy-C hairman. 

Gro. Carr Giys, Esq., M.P., Treasurer. 
William Chapman, Esq. W. H. C. Plowden, Esq., 
Thomas M. Coombs, Esq. RS 
Jobn Bankes Friend, Esq. 
Robert William = Gaussen, 





RS. 
William Tite, Esq., M.P., 
F.R.S. 
¥sq. - M. Weguelin, Esq. 
John Edward Johnson Esq.| M.P. . 
tichard Lambert Jones, fsq. | Richard Westmacoit, Esq., 
Nathaniel Montefiore, sg. |. F.RS. 
Fowler Newsaim, Esq. ! Benjamin G. Windus, Esq. 
Lire Depantwext—Frederick Hendriks, Actuary. 





At the close of the present year, 1863, a Boxvus Divt- 
ston will be made on Globe Profit Scale Lif? Policies, for 
the Five Years then ended. 

All classes of Fine, Lire, and Anyvurry business 
transacted. 

MenrcantiILe Ixsvrances at reduced rates. 

Daring the last teu years the Fire Insurance Duty 
paid by the Globe has increased from £35,754 to £47,856. 

WILLIAM NEWMARCH, F.RS., Secretary. 
AL vecn IMPERIAL HOTEL.— 
5 The new establishment at Great Malvern con- 
tains upwards of 100 bed-rovims, has ail the improvements 
of the modera joint-stock Hotel, is surrounded by orna- 
mental gardens, and commands unequalled views of 
Worcestershire aud the adj oning couuties. 

The proprietors receive lady or gentlemen boarders at 
the rate of £3 10s, peor week. 

A Table d'Hote daily. 

The Hotel has excellent stables, loose boxes, and 


paddocks. A covered way conducts the visitors from the 
railway station, aud porters attend the trains. 


T WO PRIZE 

JENNER and KNEWSTUBSS ten guinea best mo- 
rocco or Russia silver-tiited Ladies’ dressing and writing 
bag. Gentlemen's ditto. The ten guinea silver-titted 
Ladies’ dressing-case in Coromandel or Walnut. The 
guinea Tourist’s writing-case. The one guinea travelling 
bag. The guinea dressing-case. 

At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSIUDB, 

33 St. James's strvet, und 66 and 69 Jermyn street. 
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PRITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
> ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE. 
THIRTY-THIRD MEETING, 
To be held at NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 20th 
AUGUST 1863. 

Secretaries’ Offices, Literary and Philosophical Society, 
Westgate street, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, July, 1863. 
The Meeting of the British Association for the Ad 
vanecement of Science for this year, will be held at New- 
castle upon-Tyne, and will commence on WEDNESDAY, 
the 26th of AUGUST next, under the Presidency of Sir 

Wituiam Arwsrnose, C.B., &e. 

On this occasion it is expected that many of the cor- | 
responding members of the Association (to all of whom | 
invitations have been sent), and a large number of | 
British Members will be presenr. | 

Invitations have been accepted to visit the Lead Mines 
of W. B. Beaumont, Esq.as wellas the Cleveland [ron 
districts, at the request of the Corporation of Middlesbro’. | 
The Mayors of Sunderland and South Shields have kindly 
expressed a desire to receive, and assist in promoting | 
the views of such Members as may Visit their respective 
boroughs. | 

Excursions have been arranged to the Northumberland | 
Lakes—the Cannobie Coaltiell—and the necessary means | 
taken to secure ready access to all the leading Mining | 
and Manufacuring Establishments of the district, em- | 
bracing in addition to the Mines of Coal, Iron, and Lead, | 
very extensive works for the production of Chemicals, 
Machinery, Glass, Lron Vessels, Fire Clay, &e. 

The time appointed for the Meeting is thought to be | 
convenieut for Members of the Foreign and British 
Universities, and the facilities for travelling to New- 
castie-upon-Tyne, especially from the Continent of 
L.uiope, are now very complete. 

Both the General and Local Officers will exert them- 
selves to make the visit of their Associates both agreeable 
and satisfactory and it is expected that the gathering at 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne will be great iu numbers, and of 














| unusual interest. 





Communications intended for presentation to any of | 
the Sections may be addressed to the Local Secretaries, 
and should be accompanied by a statement whether the 
author will be present, and on what day of the Meeting, 
so that the business of the sections may be properly | 
arranged. 

As the objects of the Association are especially | 
scientific, papers on History, Biography, Literature, Art, 
&c., are necessarily inadmissib!e. | 

Gentlemen may be proposed as Life Members on pay- 
ment of £10. Subscriptions for New Members, £2 for 
the first year. Subscriptions for Old Members, £1. 
Payments of Associates of the Meeting, £1. Ladies’ Tick- 
ets (obtained through a member) £1. 

Names of Candidates for admissiou are to be sent to 
the Local Secretaries. 

For any further information respecting the local ar- 
rangements, lodgings, or other matters, application may 
be made to the Local Secretaries, and Tickets will be 
issued t» the Members on application, to enable them to 
travel to and from the Meeting for one fare over the 
chief railways. 

A. NOBLE. 
Rh. C. CLAP HAM, 
A. H. HUNT, 


LFRED MELLON’S PROMENADE 
CONCERTS at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent 
Garden, will commence on MONDAY, Augnst 10. 
Vocalist, Madile. CARLOTTA PATTI. Band of nearly 
100 performers. Admission, One Shilling. 


Local Secretaries for 
the Meeting in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 











Ytetsace WINE COMPANY, 


14 Bloomsbury street, W.C. 


The Vintage Comida Sherry .. -. 18s, per doz. 
The Vintage Port oe ee -- 20s ” 
The Vintage Claret ee -_ oo 188. wo 
The Vintage Champagne om os ST pn 





Choice Wines of the very best quality. 
Price-lists post free on application. 
Fuur doors south of New Oxford street. 





CHEAP AND GOOD WINES. 
Offiey and Cockbura’s Port, 40s.; Sherries 
from 18s.; and Clarets from 14s. 
To be obtained pure and cheap of the 
MPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 
which imports the choicest Wines, and sells to the 
public at reasonable prices. 
CeLtans—Marylebone Court House, W. 





Srones and Orrices—314 Oxford street, W. 
Export and Borritxe VauLTs—15 Julia street, Crutched | 
Friars, E.C., London. 


E SOMMIER ELASTIQUE 
PORTATIF.—The foundation for all Mattress 
Bedding should be elastic, and the usual Spring Mattress | 
is too heavy and cumbersome for general use. HEAL | 
and SON'S new Patent LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE 
PORTATIF is made in three separate parts, and is there- 
fore light and portable; it is also cheap and durable ; | 
and as it has no stuffing on the top, it cannot harbour 


moth. 

H®At and SON’S ILLUSTRATED | 
CATALOGUE, containing Designs and Prices of | 

10% Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different articles of Bed- 

room Furnitare, sent free by post.—HEAL and SON, 

Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manu- 

facturers, 195 Tottenham Court road, W. 





| 


( ; ARDEN and FISHING NETS, 
TENTS, and RICK CLOTUS.—The Garden Nets, 
for the protection of fruit trees from frost anJ blight, and | 
seed-beds from the ravages of birds and other insects, iu- 
cludes a sound, second-hand tanned Net, 2 and 4 yards 
wide, at 6s. the 1U0 square yards. Also Kabbit, Sheep, 
Pheasant, Poultry, Bird, Cricket, and Nets of every des- 
cription ; Basket Eel-traps, 4s. 6d. and 5s. each. 
Apply to L. ALLEN, Net, Tent, Marquee, and Rick 
Cloth Manufacturer, 72 Seymour street, Euston square, | 
London, N.W. 





ORIENTAL HOTEL 

COMPANY (Limited), 

Incorpo l under the Companies’ Act, 1862, by which 
the Liability of each Shareholder is strictly limited to 
the amount of his Shares. 


T HE 









Capital, £256,000, in 25,000 Shares of £10 each. 





(With power to increase to One Million sterling.) 
First issue, 12,500 Shares, 
Whereof a portion will be reserved for India. 


Deposit, £1 per Share onapplication, and £1 on allotment. 


Calls not to exceed £2 per Share, with an interval of 
not less than three mouths between each call. 





Drrecrors. 

Sir John Peter Grant, K.C.B., Chairman, late Lieutenant. 
Governor of Bengal. 

Colonel Anderson, C.B., Director of the Eastern Bengal 
Railway Company. 

George Constable, Esq, firm of Henderson and Con- 
stable, Cannon street, E.C. 

* epotateh Currie, Bart, Member of the Council of 

ndia. 

Colonel French, Chairman of the Bombay and Baroda 
Railway Company. 

ao Holland, Director of the Agra and United Service 

ank, 

John Stewart, Esq., Director of the Marine Insurance 
Company. 

John Robert Thomson, Esq., Chairman of the London 
and South African Bank. 

James Henry Young, Esq., late of the Bengal Civil 

Service. 
AUDITORS. 

T. R. Walker, E-sq., 21 Hanover square, and a Shareholder 
to be Elected at the First General Meeting. 
BANKERS IN Lonpon. 

The Agra and United Service Bank (Limited), 27 Cannon 

street, B.C, 
The London and County Bank, Hanover square, W. 
BANKERS IN INDIA, 
The Agra and United Service Bank (Limited). 
Souicrrors. 
Messrs. Uptons, Johnson, and Upton, 20 Austin Friars 
E.c, 


Broker. 
Francis Burnand, E.sq., 73 Lombard street, and 13 and 14 
County Chambers, Cornhill, E.C, 
Secretary (pro tem.}—Macdonald Yates, Esq. 
Temporary Orrtces:—36 Cannon street, E.C., and 5 
Parliament street, Westiniuster. 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company is formed for the purpose of introducing 
a system of efficient Hotel accommodation into India, 
Chiua, and other places in the East. 

In Caleutta a Joint Stock Company has lately pur- 
chased and undertaken the management of an hotel, and 
the prospects of the enterprise may be inferred from 
the very high premium at which their Shares are 
quoted in the Caleutta market, see Times July 17, the 
Englishman's Weekly Mail of Jane 8th, 1863, and Allen's 
Indian Mail of August 4, viz., £25 paid, present value 
£145 ex div., equal to 80 per cent. premium, and the pay- 
ment of a dividend of 10 per cent. for the half-year eud- 
ing 30th April last, equal to 20 per cent. per annum. 

It is proposed, in the first instance, to supply the ur* 
gent requirements of Bombay and Point de Galle. 

In the event of two-thirds of the first issue of Shares 
not being subscribed for, no allotment will take place, and 
the deposits will be returned to the subscribers, without 
deduction. 

It is proposed to pay to Sharehollers 5 per cent. interest 
upon the capital as paid up, until the tirst dividend is 
declared. 

Detailed Prospectuses and forms of application for 
shares may be obtained of the Secretary, Bankers, and 


Broker. 
1) peenabiene HOTELS COMPANY 
(Limited). 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that NO APPLICA- 
TION for SHARES in the Oriental Hotels Company 
(l.imited) will be received after SATURDAY, the 15th 

August current. 
MAC DONALD YATES, Secretary pro tem. 

August 6, 1863. 











RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

\ JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
Gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the cura- 
tive treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
somuch ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
aud may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 
may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of tue body two 
jnches below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage, 
Is. Double ditto, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d.; postage, 
ls.8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s.,and 52s. 6d.; postage, Ls. Lud. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to Joun White, 
Post-oflice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 


&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS. 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpeusive, 


} and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 4s. éd., 


7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each; postage, 6d. 


| JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, London. 
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MURRAY'S NEW VOLUME ofthe CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. | 13th Edition, revised by M. A. Thibaudin, 12mo., 3s., 
sd s published, Vol. IT.. 8v price 10s. éd. he 
DBOOKS FOR ENGLAND ais day is published, u oat 
— THE WOR KS” ONV ERSATIONS F AMILIERES;; or, 
ee Conversational Lessons for the use of Young 
The following are ready: ~ , or Ladies. In French and English. By F. Graxpiweau, 
HANDBOOK for MODE RN LONDON.— Vv! LLIAM § ui AK ES PEARE, | late French Master to Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen 
A Complete Guide to all the Sights and Objects of ted by Victoria, &e. 
ne Edition "ee Eee “i pemees Winwram Gronse Crank, M.A., London: Siupxtx, Marsnatt, and Co — 
See ds Maan a ellow and Ta ity C and Public Orat sateatiipiinitania ah ae 
HANDBOOK for KENT and SUSSEX :— Fellow and Ta “— * f Combride : ablie Orator CHRISTISON’S CESAR —New Edition. 
Cayrerpery, Dover. Rawscate, SHEERNESS, Ro- aie Oey de BELLO GALLICO et 
rk. CHATHAM, Wor A, Bree oN, CHICHES- sins The 7 aNTAR node : 
o"TLaounen Haseena Ragen denen, de Winssier hats Weis WA. DZ, CIVILT COMMENTARIL  Accedunt Libri de 
ER, RTHING ; &e. . . . sg Arse ello Alexandrine, Africano et Hispaniensi, Editfo 
New and Revised Edition. Map. Post 8vo, 10s. Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge, nova, curante G. Duncay, E.C.P. Cui nune adjicitur 


HANDBOOK for SURREY and HANTS 
—Kinoston, Croypoy, Reigate, Guitprorn, Wrx- 
CHESTEB, SOUTHAMPTON, PortsMovuTu, and THE IsLe 
of Wient. Map. Post8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK for BERKS, BUCKS, and 
OXON :—Wixpsor, Eroy, Reaprye, AyYLesnury, 
Uxeriper, Wyrcomre, Henwey, and Oxrorp. Map. 


7s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK for DEVON and CORN- 
StpMovta, 


WALL:—Exerer, ILrracomee, Lrvron, 

DawtisH, Tetenmouru, Piyvovrn, Devonport, 
Torquay, LauncestTon, Truro, Penzance, FaLMourn, 
&c. New and Revised Edition. Map. 
7s. 6d, 


T" E POEMS 


Post 8vo. 


HANDBOOK for WILTS, DORSET, and _ 


SOMERSET :—Satispuary, Carrrpennam, WeyMourn, 
SuHerporxe, Weiis, Bara, Bristro., Taunron, &c. 
Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK for NORTH and SOUTH 
WALES :—Banoor, Carvarvoy, Beavuarts, Sxow- 
pox, Conway, Menat Srrarrs, Carmarrnen, Pem- 
PROKE, Tenny, Swansea, the Wve, &e. Maps. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. 12s. 

HANDBOOK to the SOUTHERN 
CATHEDRALS:—WInscHEsTER, SALitspvury, 
Exerer, Weis, Rocnester, Canrernury, and Cat 
CHESTER. Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 


HANDBOOK to the EASTERN CATHE- 
DRALS :—Oxrorp, Perersoroven, Ey, NORwICcH, 
aud Lincotn. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 18s. 


HANDBOOK to the WESTERN CATHE- 


DRALS:—Baistot, Gloucester, Hererorp, Wor- 
cester, and Licarrecp. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 
(Just Ready) 

Joun Mcrnay, Albemarle street. 


IELD’S GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE, 





| 
| 
| 


.* the Comedies, will be pub- 


November 25. 


Vol. UL, 


completing 
lished on 








MaAcMILtaN and Co., Cambridge and London. 
Thés day is published, Second Elition, n, feap 8vo., cloth, 
rice bs. 


of ARTHUR HUGH 
CLOUGH, 
Some time Fellow of Oriel C 


With a Memoir. 


, Oxford. 


eg 





MAcMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 
NE W WOR kK by DEAN TRENCH. 
This day is published, feap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


YNONYMS of the NEW TESTAMENT. 
SECOND SERIES. 
By R. C. Trexen, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster, and of the Order of the Bath. 
MAcMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 
rice 73. 


VEIL, 


Just published, feap. 8vo., cloth, p 
B EHIND THE 
and other Poems 
By the Honourable Ropen Noet. 
MacMitian and Co., London and Cambridge. 


E. MILLERS LATIN GRAMMAR. 
cloth. 


REV. 

Just published, in 12mo., price 5s., 

N ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAM- 

MAR, for the use of Schools. By the Rev. 

Epwarp MILLER, M.A., late Fellow aud Tutor of New 
College, Oxford. 

THE distinctive features of 

this Grammar are the use 


f grammar ; and a develop- 
ment of Mapvio's theory of 


} of Latin for for nes ve for | compound sentences. The 
memory only, the greater | work originated in the 
part being in Eng lish ; n ee of teaching, and 


large type, with References, tine steel Plates, and | 


best binding. A matchless volume. 
Bible, with References and 300 Woodeuts, best morocco, 
l4s., a beautiful birthday gift. Either sent free from 
John Field's great Bible Warehouse, 65, Regent’s-quad- 
rant. 


GUINE 4 P RAYER BOOK for 6s. . 6d. 
=—The PICTORIAL BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER, large type. with 600 beautiful Engravings, and 
bound in antique style, only 6s. 6d., or post free for 7s. 
Only to be had at FIELD'S great Bible warehouse, No. 
65, ent street, as (corner of Air street). 


TH 


Austria. 
. Natural History of the Bible. 
Glacial Theories. 

Our Colonial System. 

Washington Irving. 

Modern Spiritualism. 
The Nile—African Discoveries. 

Sacred Trees and Flowers. 

tome as it is. 

Joun Mvraay, Albemarle street. 





E QUARTE RLY REVIEW, 
No. CUXXVIL., is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 


= 


Spite mp es 


This day is published, price 6s. 

HE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
No. LXXVIL AUGUST, 1863, 
CONTENTS. 

1. Royer Collard. 

Wilson's Prehistoric Man. 

Thomas de Quincey—Grave and Gay. 

Henry St. John and the Keign of Qoveen Anne. 

The Education and Management of the Lmbecile. 

The West Highlands of Scotland. 

Pretensions of Spiritualism. 

Mormonism — Past and Present. 

The Cotton Famine aud Lancashire Distress. 

. Our National Defences. 
Edinburgh: T. aud T. Crarke. London: 

and Co. 


PPP APRS HI) 


— 


HAMILTo~x 





v2 E VIC TORIA MAGAZINE. 
Price One Shilling. 

CONTENTS oF THE Avovst NuMBER. 

By the Rev. F. D. Maurice. 

By Mrs. Oliphant. 


. On Sisterhoods. 

A Story of a Vvice. 

. Glory and Beauty. By Isa Craig. 

Lindisfarn Chase. A Serial Tale. 
Dinner, and Afterwards. Chap. XL— 
pays some Visits. By T. A. Trollope, 

. Songs of the Summer Nights. By George Mac- 

donald. 
i. Needleworkers rv. Society. 
My ry Moruing in the Tropics. By Edwin Arnold, 


nu 


Chap. X.—At 
Mr. Merriton 


st 


& A Journal Kept in Egypt. By Nassau W. Senior. 
9. Soeial Science. 
10. Literatwe of the Month. 
London: Emtry Farrurvtt, Printer and Publisher in 


Ordinary to Her Majesty, 14 Princes street, Hanover 
square, and 83a Farringdon street. Sold by Simrxin, 


MaRsSHALL, and Co., and by al Booksellers. 


Field's Pictorial aa 








has been corrected, amp)i- 

| fied, and tested by the re- 
quirements of pupils study- 
ing Latin. 


, and Co. 


simplitication of the logical 
theory of simple sentences, 

so as to bring it legiti- 
mate ly within the province 


London: Loyemay, GRE‘ , Paternoster row. 





YONGE'’S LATIN GRADUS. 
May now be had, in post 8vo., price 93., bound ; or, with 
an Appendix of Latin Epithets, price 12s., bound. 


RADUS of the LATIN LANGUAGE, 
containing every Word used by | Poets of good 
authority. By C. D. Yones, B.A., Eighth Edition, 
revised and corrected; with an Appe ondix- Dictionary of | 
Epithets classified according to their English meaning. 
YONGE’S DICTIONARY of LATIN EPITHETS: 
3s. 6d. 
Paternoster row. 


London: Loxemuax, Gree, and Co., 








GREEK and LATIN CLASSICAL SCHOOI-BOOKS 
by the KEV. H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A. 
Fourth Edition, in Baar price 4s.; Key, price 


GREEK DELEC- | 


By the Rev. 


The 
PROGRESSIV} E 
TUS, for the use of Schools. 
Mesorave Wiixrns, M.A., Fellow 
Oxford. 


4 


r, New Editions, 
GREEK 


and to follow in use of the 


By the same Auth 


PROGR ESSIVE 


| L0GY on 1g same plan, 





| above, pri 2 


NO TES for LATIN LYRICS, in use in 
Harr yw, Weatminster, and Rugby Schools. Fifth Edition, 
4s. 64 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, intended 


chiefly fur the Middle Classes of Schools, price 4s. 6d; 
Key, 5s. 
London: Loxomay, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





YONGE'S ENGLISH-GREFK LEXICON. 
May now be had, in 1 vol., post 4to., price 21s., cloth. 
N ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, 


ys containing all the Greek Words used by Writers 


of good auth wity By Cc. D. Yorer, B.A. Fourth 
Edition, thoroughly revised. 
London: Loxemay, Greex, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Second Edition, much enlarged, post 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


ly ENTONE, the RIVIERA, CORSICA, 


and BIARRLIZ as WINTER CLIMATES, 
By J. Hexny Bexyvert, M.D. 
“In addition to the further experience of the Mento- 


nian climate, which another year's residence iu it has | 
and which enables him not only to | 


given the author, 
speak more positively as t» its beneficial influence on 
gee patients than he d.d before, but also has given 

im the means of acquiring a fuller knowledge of the 
pathological conditions which ave best fitted to profit by 
a resort to it, he has added considerably to the value of 
his work as a handbook for visitors, by the notes on the 


physical features and natural history of the locality which | 


| 


he has introduced into it."—Medico-Chirurgical Review. 
Jous Cucecarte and Soxs, New Burlington street. 





Henry | 
of Merton College, | 


ANTHO. | 


Index Anglice locuples & J. CunisTisox. 
| 12mo., 4s., roan. 


Le ondon m: 


With maps 


Srmpxin, MARSHALL, and Co. 





JACOB'S LATIN READE RS—New and Improved 


tditions, 
ATIN READER. Part I. Selected 
4 from Phedrus, Esop,&c. By Professor Jacons. 
| 19th Edition. With the addition of the Quantity where 
requisite, and of a few Notes, pointing out the derivation 
and construction of the more difficult .words, 12mo., 


2s. 6d., cloth (Simpkin and Co.) 

LATIN READER. Part II. Selected 
| from Cicero, Livy, Nepos, &c. 10th Edition, on the same 
plan. 12mo., 3s., cloth. 


London: Stmpktn, MARSHALL, 


| 


and Co. 





Now ready, the 35th Thousand, post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 


OYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE 
} comprising Receipts for the Economie and Judi- 
| cious Preparation of every Meal of the diy, and for the 
| Nursery and Sick Room. By the late ALexis Sover. 
| With Illustrations on wood, &c. 
“Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen 
and larder ia the kingdom.”— Lancet. 
Also, by the same Author, 
SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENE- 


RATOR ; or, System of Cookery tor the Kitchens of the 


| Wealthy. With Plates, Ninth Edition, 8vo., 15s., 
cloth. 

London : Simpxin, Marns#a.t, and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
| court. 


CRADOCK’S GENU [INE EDITION OF JOSEPH 


GUY'S ARITHMETIC. 
'( ; UY’S SCHOOL ARITHMETIC; with 
} the ". irst Question of every Series in each Rule 
| worked at length. A New Edition, corrected and 


thoroughly revised, 12mo., 23, cloth. 

London: Crapock and Co.; Warrraker and Co.; 
} and SiMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., the only publishers 
| of Joseph Guy's School-Books, complete Lists of which 
| m nay be had on application, 

E POR QUET’S STANDARD 
FRENCH WORKS :— 

DE PORQUETS Le TRESOR de TECOLIER 

FR ANC AILS, for turning English in French at Sight, 





3s. 6d. 
—_ Nc H INTERLOCUTOR (Complément du Trésor). 


| PARISI AN GRAMMAR. 3s. 64. 

CONVERSATIONAL — CISES, adapted to the 
Parisian Grammar. 3s 

FRENCH and ENGLISH. “DICTIONARY. 4s 6d., 


bound. 
SECRETAIRE PARISIEN. 3s. 
| HISTOIRE @ANGLETERRE. 3s. 64. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND to Translate into French. 
3s. 6d. 
TRADUCTEUR HISTORIQUE (Second French Read- 
ing-Book). 3s. 6d. 
London: Siupxty, MarsHact, and Co., and may be 
had of the Author, at his Scholastic Agency, 14 Lavistock 
street, Covent Garden. 








Just pabtished, with eight coloured Illustrations, 
post 8vo,, 10a, 6d. 

HE NORtH DEVON SCENERY 
BOOK.—By the Rev. Georce Trowett, MA., 

Oxon. With eight coloured Lithographic Lluastrations 

from Drawings by Rev. H. B. Scougail, M.A., Cantab. 

London: Suwpxtn, Marsnay, and Co, 
| Ilfracombe: J. BANFigLp. 


) 








Just published, in 8vo., price 1s. 
AGNEOPATHY, the PHILOSOPHY 
of HEALTH. 
Bent ey, New Burlington street. 





TROPICAL POEMS. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, crown 8vo., price 6s. 


I EAUTIES of TROPICAL SCENERY, 
and other TROPICAL POEMS. With Notes 
Historical and Explauatory. By the Author of “ The 
Nuptials of Barcelona.’ 
| “He has all the feeling of a trae poet. 
| tains many beauties.”—Morning Post. 
“A volume of word-pictures."—Observer. 
“ He has a fine poetical taste. His descriptions make 
~ reader’s mouth water for the laxaries and charms of 
both sea and land in those parts. The notes at the end 
are by no means the least iuteresting or valuable portion 
of the work.”"—The Bra. 
London: Rovertr Hanowicar, iss Pies sadly. 


Just published, price 6d. ; post free, 7d. 
OD LIVER OIL: its Purity, Mode of 


‘ 
i C Preparation aud Administration. By Joun Savoury, 
| MSA. 

London : Savory and Moone, Chemists to Her Majesty 
and H.B.H. the Prince of Wales, 143 New Bond street; 
J. Caveacutty, New Burlington street. 


| 





His work con- 
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STANDARD SCHOOL 
CLASSICS. 


CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES. 


I. 

Dr. WM. SMITH’S NEW CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY of MYTHOLOGY, BLOGRAPHY, and 
GEOGRAPHY. 12th Thousand. With 750 Woeodcuts. 
8vo. 18s. 


II. 
Dr. WM. SMITH'’S SMALLER CLAS- 
SICAL DICTIONARY. Abridged fromthe above. 25th 
Thousand. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown svo, 7s. Gd. 
Il. 
DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER DIC- 


TIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
25th Thousand. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 7s. td 





LATIN DICTIONARIES. 


I. 

Dr. WM. SMITH’S NEW LATIN- 

ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Based on the Works of 

Forcetiini and Freuxp. 3rd Editiou. Medium avo, 
21s. 


I. 

Dr. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER 

LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Abridged from the 
above. 30th Thousand. Square l2mo. 7s. bd. 


GREEK GRAMMARS. 
L 
The STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR, 


for the Use of Colleges and the Upper Forms in Schools, 
By Professor Curtivs. Edited by Dr. Wa. Surra. 
Post 8vo. 7s. Gd. ‘ 


Ir 
CURTIUS’ SMALLER GREEK 
GRAMMAR; for the Use of the Middle and Lower 
Forms. Abridged from the above. 1l2mo. 3s. 6d. 
m1, 


PRINCIPIA GRECA. A First Greek 
Course. A Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book, with 
Vocabularies. By H. E. Hurrox, Third Edition. 
12mo. 3s. Gd. 


Iv. 
MATTHLZ’S GREEK GRAMMAR, 
for the Use of Schools. Abridged by BLoMriet ; 
Revised by Mpwarps. Ninth Edition. l2mo, 3s. 6d. 


v. 
BUTTMANN'S LEXILOGUS: 
a Critical Examination of the Meaning and Etymology 
of Pas-ages in Greek Writers. ‘Tiauslated, with Notes, 
by Fisutake. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 123, 





LATIN no ennncmennes 
The STUDENT'S LATIN GRAMMAR, 


for the Use of Coleyzes and the Upper Forms in Schools. 
By Dr. Wu. Surrn, Post 8vo. 7s. Gd. 


Il. 

SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN 
GRAMMAR, for the Use of the Middle and Lower 
Forms. Abridged from the above. l2mo. 3s. 6d. 

ul. 


KING EDWARD VI.’s FIRST LATIN 
BOOK. The Latin Accidence; including a Short Syntax 
and Prosody, with an English Translation. 3rd Edition. 
12mo. 2s. 

Iv. 

ING EDWARD VI.’'s LATIN 
GRAMMAR. Latine Grammatice Rudimenta; or, an 
Introduction to the Latin Tongue. 15th Edition. 12mo. 
3s. Gd 


v. 

OXENHAM'S ENGLISH NOTES for 
LATIN ELEGIACS; designed for Early Proticients in 
the Art of Latin Versification, with Rules of Composition 
in Elegiac Metre. 4th er on. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part I. A 
First Latin Course. oe Grammar, Delec- 
tus, and Exercise Book. With Vocabularies. By Dr. 
Wa. Surrn. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

vi. 

PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part Il. Latin 
Prose Reading Book. An Introduction to Ancient My- 
thology, Geography, Roman Antiquities, and History. 
With Notes and a Dictionary, By Dr. Wu. Suiru. 12mo. 
3s, 6d 

vir. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part III. Latin 
Poetry. Containing.—l. Easy Hexameters and Penta- 
meters. 2. Ecloge Ovidiane. 3. Prosody and Metre. 
t _ Latin Verse-Book. By Dr. Wu. Surrg. 12mo. 
3. 


Ix. 
LATIN VOCABULARY, arranged 
according to Subjects and Etymology ; with a Latin- 
English Dictionary to Phedrus, Cornelius Nepos, and 
ml ‘Gallic War.” By Dr. Wu. Sarre. 12mo, 
3. Gd. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 








CORRECTED, AMENDED. AND ENLARGED FOR 
HURST AND BLACKETT’S In 2 vols., Sv : csouhdly capaci aol soe Atl 24s., 
NEW WORKS. YLUGEL'S COMPLETE DICTION- 

— ‘ ARY of the GERMAN and ENGLISH LAN- 
The WANDERER in WESTERN | Mdvions unt lmprovemente: By CA, Bereiss, Ger 


FRANCK. By G.'T. Lowrn, Esq. Wlastrated by man Masie iliary Academy, Woolwich, 
the Hon. Eli A Zomme, M.P. Que vol., 1 : and the Cit ; Dr. A HEDIANS, Pro- 


13 Great MAnLnoRovuGH sTREET, Lonpoy. 












5. 











Mr. Lowt Meee iversation is only half as ¢ gid as — 3 pe pee ag at the London University College; and 

his k he must be a very charming s acquaint ance. The HN OxeNForp, Esq. 
a gossiping in his styl », never Wearying the listener, An ABRIDGEMENT of the SAME, fer 
ye rpetually conveying to him valuable information, | younger Studeats, Travellers, &e. By J. OxENForD at 
is & very rare one, aud he possesses it in perfection. No C. A. Fet.: No. Royal 12mo., price 73. 6d., stvong!y bout 
oue will quit his volume with mit feeling that he und London: Waurtrraker and Co., DuLav and Co., and D. 
tands Brittany and La Vendée.”"—Spectutor. Nerr. 
LORD WILLIAM LENNOX’ Boa: {eee 

YEARS’ TLOGRAPHICAL REMINISCENCES. THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 


Two vols., 8vo., Embellished with Plates, Maps, Engrarings, <2. 

“ We are pleased to acknowledge the entertainment we 7HITTAKER’S IMPROVED PIN- 
have derive: { from these amusing volumes, abounding in NOCK’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. New and 
aneedote and fall of kindly feeling." Examiner. revised edition, 12mo., price 6s, strongly bound in roan. 
MR. FLEMING'S TRAVELS on! WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 

HORSEBACK in MANCCHU TARIARY, beyond | HISTORY of ROME. New edition, lzmo., price 4s. 6d, 
the Great Wall of China. Oue vol., with Map andl strongly bound in TORR. 
Fifty [!lustrations. WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 

“A most charming narrative.”—Spectator. HISTORY of GREECE. New edition, 12mo., price 
: ds, Od., strongly bound in roan. 

DR. MOUAT’S ADVENTURES and No editions of these works are genuine except they 


RESEARCHES AMONG the ANDAMAN Is. | have the name of the publishers, Whittaker and Co., on 


2s. 











LANDERS. 8vo., with Illustrations, 16s, the title-page. 
“ Dr. Mouat’s work is both amusing and iustructive.” London: Warrraker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 
—Examiner. 
A LADY'S VISIT to MANILLA anc THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 
JAPAN. By Ayxa D'A. One vol., with Illustra- LLENDORFF'S METHOD of 
tions. (Just ready. LEARNING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a 


LANGUAGE in six months. 

LIFE of EDWARD IRVING. | “1 Apaprep to the GERMAN. Writte 
Illustrated by HIS JOURNAL and CORRESPOND- de Be? SO CRO VERRAN. written 
ENCE. By Mrs, Outreaanr, Second Edition. expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLEN- 
T oe DORFF. In two parts. Part I., new edition, price 12s., 

Wo vols. 8vo., cloth. Part IL, fourth edition, price 12s., 8vo., 


CHEAP EDITION of MISTRESS and | ‘i, Thepars sold sepwwely. 


. . tn *,* Introductory Book to Dr. 
> e he “ ‘ “s ™ * ~ tear’ 4 
MAID. By the Author of “Join Halifax.” Illus adapted to the German, containing a new system of 


trated by Millais. 5s., bound, facilitating the study of the German Declensions, and 
™ - a TATEOT C rules on the gender of substantives. New edition, 12mo., 
NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. a ee 


MARY LYNDSAY. By Lady Emily | 2. ADAPTED to the FRENCH. Written 
Ponsoney. Three vols. expressly for the Euglish Student. By Dr. H. G.OLLEN- 
pettilielia ania i @. ani . " — DORFF. 8yo., new edition, containing a Treatise on the 
This story is interesting, and enthralling thr ughout. Gonder of Weench Gubeletives. inl an Galneene 





*Mary Lyndsay ' is a most charming heroiue.”"—Sun. Section an the Meas Vel: Des in. Skee. 
CHURCH and CHAPEL. By the Author SCHOUL EDITION, just published, l2ino., prive és. 6d., 
. cloth. +s 
of “No Church,” “ Owen: a Waif,” &. — = 
Py © 3. A E ALIAN.  Writte 
“ A story of well-sustained interest.”"—Athenxum. am -_ for the Began Seaieat .~ Dr. “ey 
TA. Th ols. OLLENDORFF. 8vo., fourth ed 1, Mice 12s, cloth. 
VERON fg ADAPTED to the SP ANTS. Written 


4. ADZ he $ 
LOST and SAVED. By the Hon. Mrs. expressly for the English Student. ty Dr.-H. G. 
Norton. Fourth Edition, with a letter from the | OLteENvoRFF. svo. Price 12s., eloth. 


Author. Three vols. KEYS to the SPANISH, ITALIAN, FRENCH, 
° ; d GERMAN SYSTEMS, prepared by the author. 
THREE LIVES in ONE. Three vols. | 9x HtM\S Si prepa 


* There is a yreat deal of originality and a consider- : 5 ole 
+ ° S¢ > to avail them- 

> ng 1."—Joha It is necessary fur those who desir 

. te power of pourtraying charg acter in this novel."—John selves of the present method to notica that these are 
: pe hug HF are editions sanct oned 4 y Dr. Ollendorif, 


VICISSITUDES of a GENTLEWOMAN, | 1s be dooms any othor total y inn ral a en tn per 


pene « of English i: ns 















“ A pleasant tale, naturally told."—Sua. me thod so strongly recommended by Captiin Basil Hall, 
l other eminent writers. They sliou'd be ordered with 
RESPECTABLE SINNERS. By Mrs. ecto p ab ieher ont mé, and, to prevent errors, every copy 
Brorucarrox. Three vols. has its nunber aud the author's siguatare. 
LEFT to THEMSELVES. By the| Twsbore wortsarocopyrigit, 
Author of “Cousin Geoffrey,” &c. Three vols, Loudon: Wurrraker and ¢ 0, ant Lav and Co., 
and to be had of any bookse-‘ler. 
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OTICE.—The Cheap Edition of] \J® KEIGHTLEY'S HISTORICAL 
1 “Aurora Floyd,” uniform with “ Lady Audley’s | + and CLASSICAL WORKS. 
Secret,” 

Will be ready at all Booksellers on Friday next. 


Tinstey, Bros., 18 Catherine street. 


s. d. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. 2 vols., 12mo., new 
edition, cloth....... Seccecererennesecesceeee - 4 0 
The volumes are sold separately, 7s. each. 
NEW WORK, by the Author of “ Guy Livingstone,” HISTORY of GREECE. 12mo., new edition, . 
in 1 vol., entitled cloth 36g0cg SO ensenedeeesvccte Ceecces Geese 6 6 
HISTORY of ROME. 1: 2m0., new  editi on,cloth 6 6 


ORDER and BASTILE.” | Questions onthe HISTORIES. 12mo. each 1 0 











Will be ready August 25th, HISTORY of INDIA. 8yo., cloth ..++..00..46 8 0 
- » : HISTORY of the ROMAN EMPIRE. 12mo., 
TrxsLey, Bros., 18 Catherine street. GOOD. inv nicdessicetcsisectcecsoucsosencces 6 G 
tra A OP oe ERED PR ~~ | ELEMENTARY History of ENGL AND. 
Now ready, 1 vol., a New and Cheaper Edition, price 6s., 12mo., new edition, bound .. 5 6 
of ELEMENTARY HISTORY of GREECE. i8mo., . 
\f ry T new edition, bound........cecsee-seeseceneee 6 
A BE x ¢ =o N 0. UR. ELEMENTARY HISTOR Y of ROME. “I8mo., 
y the Author of " Guy Livingstone. eS rae 3 6 
TINSLEY, Bros., 18 Catherine street. MYTHOLOGY of ANCIENT GREL CE and 
: ITALY. | 8vo., new edition, ek Th ccctiinthina dn eee 12 6 
On the 13th inst. will be published, price 10s. 6d. The Ses See Teen, new it. 
- + 2 sf on, 0D JPrr Steer re ee eee eee eee eee eee J} 
HE THIRD VOLUME of Dr. MOMM- | OVIb’s FASTI. With notes and introduction. 
SEN’S HISTORY of ROME, translated by the Second edition, 8vo.,cloth .... 6 6 


Rey. W. Prrr Dickson, The CATALINA and JUGURTHA of SALLUS?. 
. y - With notes and excursus. Post Svo.,cloth .... 6 6 
—— BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her TALES and POPULAR FICTIONS. Woodcuts, 
jesty. : . 
feap. Svo., Cloth ....cccosscccccccccces e0snseu0 6 6 
Now ready, in 3 vols., post Svo. These works are used at the chief public schools, and 
by the tutors at the Universities, and are admirably 


HE CREAM of a LIFE. A Novel. adapted for private and self ins 
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5 RIcHaRD BENTLEY, New Burlingto n street. London: WHITTAKER and rer avs Mar ia lane. 
Now ready, in 2 vols., post 8vo., 12s. vr tins 
_— ESSRS. WHI T TAKER and Co. beg 
yar a Tv « 
HE ADVENTURES of ANDREW h to call the attention of all persons engaged iu 


DEVERELL in NEW GUINEA and on tie | tuition and the bookselling trade to their CATA LOGUE of 


SPANISH MAIN. MODERN and APPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKs, 
RicHagD Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her | Which they will be happy to forward on application. 
Majesty. Wutttaker and Co., Ave Maria lane, London. 
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